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I. INTRODUCTION: PROJECT SPAN* AND ITS EVALUATION 

J 

Project SPAN was an exemplary project in vocational education% 

*- . 
funded under Part: D of tbe Vocational Education ^Amendments of 1968 * y 

/ . • V ' ■ > ' • 

(PL 90-576) duTingthe first round of program fundings for Exemplary 

Project in 1970, It was selected in national competition, Funds for 

* . . 

this Project, unlike, par^f the funds for exemplary projects, came 

directly from the U. S. Office of Education (USOE) to the Vocational 

apd Tecluiical Education Division of the Memphis City Schools. (Under. 

the Exemplary Project funding pattern, each state in the firs^ round 

of funding could have one project supported directly from the DSOE and 

one or more projects funded by the State's Division of Vocatibnal And 

Technical Education.) , 

The SPAN Project was developed by personnel of the Memphis City. 
Schools as an ex€I!iplary career education project designed to serve 
grades K through 12. iTie project embodied t^re basic career education 
stages as exemplified and espoused jLn literature and theory: a compo- 
nent at the elementary grades; a component for i^iddle school or junior ' 
high school aged students; and a component to service the senior high ' . 

school students. These basic components are described in the following 
passage: * • 

For elementary and secondary education, the program includes 
a structuring of basic subjects, grades 1-12, arouAd the theme ' 
of career opportunities and requirements in the wor3.d of work. 
In elementary school ^ students are ^informed about the wid^ 
range of jobs in our society and the roles and reqti^lrements 



*The original title, "An Accelerated Project fpt a Systems P^rogram 
Approaching Non-Unemployment of Vocational Students," wks discontinued. 
The acronym iSPAN remained and the project to "span" the gap between school 
j^j^Q . and worjc eventually became SPAN: £tart planning Ahead Now. 



Involved for employment. In junior high school^ students ex|^l6re 
several specific clusters of occupations through hands-oti (psycho- 
motor) experiences as well as through classroom instruction. At 
, the senior high school level students pursue their selected occu- 
patTional areas, exercising one of three options: (1) intensive 
job preparation for entry into the world of work immediately ujppn 
leaving 'high school, > (2) preparation for post-secondary , occupa- 
tional education in a technical school or formal apprenticeship . 
program,' or (3) preparation fo-* a four-year college of university,* 

t » • ■ o ' * • 

A majot purpose of Project SPAN was. to develop and, implement a 

program in the public schools to help^ students plan and prepare for their 
future life and work and (o help bridge the gap between academic activi- 
ties of the school and the realities of the world of -work* 

Ip making a neieds assessment upon which the proposal for SPAN funds 
was ba^ed, Memphis City schools collected evidence which indicated that: 
, ^ !• The school &ystem had within its geographical area predominant- 
ly black neighborhoocls. Children from the&e neighborhoods often were from 
families with low socioeconomic backgrounds and were culturally, socially, 
and economically disadvantaged. . They tended to have a number of special 
needs. * # ^ 

Dropouts were a serious .problem in target schools, although 
relatively few students who had what their instructors judged to be sale- 
able vocational skills left school before graduatioti. 

3. A large number of Memphis high school graduates were attempt- 
ing to enter the work fai;ce without vocational training. Those yAo did 
ha^e such training were more successful in obtaining Initial job' place- 
ments. Students from target-area schools who did not have vocational 



^Howard Conley, "Career Education in Rural Schools," ERIC /CRESS 
Newsletter (Fall, 1972)^ p,^l. 



training were less successful in getting Jobs than similar students from - 
non-target schools. 

4. There was a need for "qjuick shot" approaches ,fot giving poxen- 
tial dropouts some basic job skills and attitudes i^eeded f or 'successfil 
job performance. 

5. There was no organized stiident-centered occupational orlenta- . 
tion program in the school system. 

6. Vocational tral^ng in the middle and high school grades would 
be more successful with the target population if students could develop a 
realistic concept of. work and different Job opportunities opetx to th^ 
while stll^l in the elementary grades. 

Accordingly » global, ot^'general, objectives were develojped for 
Project SPiil based upon these needs. The objectives were: ^ 

1. * To develop a comprehensive and continuing program of occupa- 
tional guidance information £ind techniques which will, in all grades of 
school, insure that the maximum ntanber of students 'in ^^eed of voc^^ional 
training will enroll \Jn such programs and that they will be helpful to 
bridge the -^ap between going to school and earning a living. 

2. To develop a series of "hands on" and soft education units 
ywhich will insure maximuifi relevance' of education and skills for entering 
into employment. 

( 3. To develop within the student a desire to stay in jschool and 

obtain a geiteral education and skills for entering ^iiito employment* 

4. Tq^ develop within the^ student the ability. to appraise his occur 
pational goals in, a manner equal to his abilities, desires, apd the fdre- 
casted needs of industry. 
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5. To develop an overall program of positive relationships with 

• ,^ 

commuxiity , parents, consultants,, and volunteer workers, which will give 
students an enriched outlook on the world of work. 

6. To develop all programs so that the following characteristics 
prevail: 

a. Student develops self -^understanding and self-awareness. 

b. StujdeDt recognizes and m^es fuller use of the his capabilities. 

c. Stfudent deve]|Ops positive adjustment to school', community, and 
home environments, y- ' 

d. Student develops self-confidence and self-esteem^ 

e* Student develops the ability to make wise decisions. 

7. To develop a series of personal inventories which, when given 

V . 

at grade's 6, 9, and 12, will* indicate rea^tlstnLc snoundness of vocational 
choices • ) \ ^ • % 

^ ^ 8# To develop a complet'e follow-up study which will test the rele- 
vance of the t^tal project. 

Project SPAN was organized with three comj^onents, one each to serve 
children on the elementary, middle, and high. school levels. -Specific ob- 
jectives were formulated for each component, and they are given in the 
Sections of this report discussing' the^three parts of the prpject. 

. To help implement the program, a director, an elementary curriculum 
specialist , ^nd a middle school. curriculum specialist were employed to 
serve all schools in the project's target area. At the high school level, 
one person was emplt>ye(r^to develop a computerized job l;iformation and job 
placepvnt program and also to provide vocational guidance and personal 
counseling for students. There also were two cooperative program coordin- 
ators, who directed students' work-study programs and had among their 



duties the contacting of prospective employers and placement and super- 
vision of students in part-time jobs. Two coordinators were employed to 
serve a similar function on the middle school level. To help Implenent 
the elementary school component, nine technical apprentices and instruc- 
tional aides were employed. Their ma^or function was to visit the ele- 
mentary schools served by the project and to assist teachers with a series 
of activities designed tb help introduce young children to simple hand 
itools and to h^lp them make simple items which would improve both^their 
knowledge of tools and materials associated with different 6ccupational 
fields and their manipulative skills,. 

Different procedures were as^ciatedl with the three components of 
Project SPAN. The elementary school phase was designed to provide basic 
career education information to A group of disadvantaged, predominantly 
black children and to stress positive attitudes toward the' world of work. 
This program was expanded in the middle school,, with emphasis on the kind 
of training needed for the students considering entering different job 
fields. Over-age s^dents who were consi<i^ring dropping out of school 
were provided with work-study experiences, and the kinds of attitudes and 
personal. devel6pment needed. for successful entry and advancement through 

■J , . / ' 

various occupational fields were stressed. The services of the projedt 

' ' ■ / - ■ ■ ■ ■■ • ' 

became more varied and complex in high school grades as students 
neared Uie time when they would leave the classroom and enter an occu^a-' 
tional field. Project activities in high school included: 

* 1. Cooperative classes in which students receive information about 
basic skilla neede5i to get and hold jobs, and in which the necessity for 
acceptable attitudes and job performance are ^trdssed. 



2* "Quick shot" courses for seniors about to enter specific jobs 
In vhlch skills and knowledge related to t^hose Jobs are discussed. 

3. Work experiences during school hours as part of the coopera- 
tive program^ SPAN personnel were responsible for placing students par- 
tlclpatlng in the co^op program in jobs and supervising their on-the-job 
training and performance* 

A. Summer school programs for those not enrolled in regular voca-- 
tlonal classes and not going to college. Basic skills needed to get and 
hold a job are stressed. 

5. Development of Information packets for counselors on different 
occupational fields. 

f 

6. Development of a computerized job information and placement 
program for seniors. 

7. Coordination of SPAN with incoming Project ijlFOE, a program 
combining data processing and microfilm techniques to help the student 
find localized information about job opporttmlties in various fields. 
The program is similar to the VIEW component developed by the Appalachian 
Educational Laboratory. Information is delivered to students via micro- 
film readers and reader /printers. 

Project SPAN has developed a variety of other printed materials in 
addition to those mentioned above. These include the following: 

1. An occupational' orientation guide for teachers of grades 4, 5, 
and 6, to use with the 10 guidance films developed for elementary school 
children. These guides typically contain suggested units of 9tudy built 
around the films, exercises for pupils relating the films to such content 
areas as language arts, science and mathematics, and suggestions for the 
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jnaklng by pupll^s of simple objects, such as electric motors or scrapbook 
covers, 

■ 

2. A Curriculum Guide for Occupational Orientation and Exploration 
In Junior Hl^h School Home Economics and Industrial Arts Includes discus- 
sions of specific jo^s^withln each of these occupational fields. 

3. A Career Development Worktext for Junior High School Students 
emphasizes the ed for personal development', planning for the future, 
choosing a field suited for the pupil, and information on how to apply 

, for a Job. - ^ ^ 

4. A Course of Study for General Cooperative- Education was de- 
veloped to aid high' school teacher-coordinators of cooperative education- 
in providing general employment, information to young beginning mployees, 
regardless of their occupational objectives. 

5. Outlines for "quick shot" courses were designed to help pre- - 
pare high school students for specific jobs. 

Funds budgeted for each of the first two, years of the project were 
a^ follows: 

• 1970-71 ........ $111,605, 

1971- 72 . 166,495 H 

1972- 73 151,^900 

TOTAL. $429.000 

Of thesf* funds, 100 percent were provided under the federal act mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter. • In- kind contributions by the Memphis 
school system were not itemized in the project's budget documents. It 
should be emphasized that the vocational guidance films developed by the 
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project for the elementary grades' were available for use by all schools 
within the viewing area of^^the Memphis public television station in West 
lennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi, as well as in non-target schools in 
the Memphis-Shelby County area. The publicatiops previously mentioned 
also were available ^r use by non-target schools and a number of other 
Memphis schools did utilize them and the films. TJius, it is nearly im- 
possible to obtain an accurate estimate of the total pupil population 
served by SPAN. 

In seeking third party evaluation SPAN personnel solicited evalua- * 
tion bids acdording to specifications. The Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service (BERS) , College of Education, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, submitted the bid which was awarded the SPAN evaluation con- 
tract. Evaluation efforts covered the three years of the Project's 
duration. Evaluation moved from attemptlhg to establish a design for 
evaluation y to collection of baseline data^^valuatlon of process and 
context, fprmative or monitoring activities, ^d finally to summative 
or product evaluation. Career education,^ a new concept, necessitated 
some experimentation to obtain satisfactory instruments and to establish 
adequate evaluation design.. 

the basi<: eT/aluation design Included a combination of elements: i 
selection and , use of control groups for comparison purposes; some utili-^ 
zation of a pre-/posttest design (populyatiori and sampling) to attempt to . 
measure increases which might be attributed to the exemplary project; and 
some posttest analyses. Basic instrumentation for the evaluation, besides 
especially made questionnaires, included the Gordon Occupational Checklist, 
the Crites Vocational Developmant Inventory (VDI) , and aoL^d^ptation of the 



We8tbrcK>k 'Vocational Maturity Scale* The Westb rook was adapted to make 

the language more suitable for elementary school pupils and, through a 

process of random selection. Items from the Westbrook were arrayed Into 

six subtests of 20 Items e^ch« A multiple-matrix, random sampling de- 

sign was used to disttlbute the subtests throughout a^large population 

(control and experimental). Other sources of data were interviews, site' 

visits^, reviews of materials, and review of management /administration 

activities, ^ 

Basic monitoring of project administrative techniques relied upon 

the completion of quarterly and interim reports as required by the USOE 

• # * - 

within the proper time frames. Also, evaluation perspnnel visited SPAN 
to observe project staff in opetation and observed various other adminis^ 
trative procedures. A discussion of the evaluation of thefte efforts is 
provided in a. proper section. k 

One major purpose of exemp^lary projects, over and. above an attemj^ 
to g^t a new'program underway, is that the results of the program need to 
be disseminated widely. . Several attempts to disseminate ^peftinant infor- 
mation relative to SPAN were undertaken. and evaluated. A Flnal^^ Report 
section on "Dissemination" Includes "evaluation of these dlssed^inatlon 
activities. ; 

Throughout the durat^<Jn^of the project evaluation several problems 
occurred which caused concern to the evalu^tj'ion- staff. These problems ( 

V 

ran the gamut fron: "slightly irritating" to? "of m^jor concern" in terms 
of affecting the validity of the evaluation. For example, although 
multiple matrix sampling design is highly dependent upon complete ran*^ 
domization both of items for the subscales and for distribution of 
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those items across the population, there were obvluos disruptions on 
the parte of the SPAN staff with the process. (More detail J.s, provided 
in the specif j.c section.) * 

/ 

In general ,^^PAN made sdta6 significant beginnings in career erfu- 
cation in the Memphic City Schools. Although there were some problems, 
a general rating would suggest that the project satisfactorily achieved 
tb6 majority of its objectives. One must necessarily remember that SPAN 
was a beginritn^La pi/ototype. Other career education projects will have 
advantages because they wilI^be able to draw upon the knowledge generated 
by projects such as SPAN and avoid taany of the errors inherent in pew 

programs. ' ^ 

• c 

Evaluation efforts included a number of personnel. Overall direc- 
, %Lon was through the BuTeau of Educational Jlesearch and Service (BERS) 
of the College of EducaCion, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. The 
Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education /provided 
valuable assistance. The folH^vlng persons assisted in evaluation efforts 



*he folH^vlng pc 
I, Director, BEI 



Dr. Charles Peccolo, Director, BERS ) 
Dr. Charles Achilles , Coordinator for Field Services, BERS, and 

overall evaluation director for SPAN 
Dr. Robert Roney, Director, UT Center in West Tennessee (Memphis) 

and^ on-site director of SPAN evaluation 
Dr. John Ray, Associate Professor, Curriculum and Instruction, 

The University, of Tennessee, responsible for data processing 
Dr. Douglas Norman, Director, Upper Cumberland* Reading Project 
Dr". Gary Bice and Dr. Walter Cameron, Tennessee RCU 
Ms. Doris Lyons, Graduate Assistant, BERS - 
Mr. Francis Gross, Institutional Research,. UT System 

Special thanks is extended to Project SPAN staff, personnel of 

the Memphis City Schools Division of Vocational Education, all of the 

teachers and administratot^s who participated in the evaluation effort, 

and 4\l of the pupils who resppnded to evaluation instruments. 
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It should noted that during the course of the three year exem- 
plary project thefe was considerable unrest In the school system and a 
number of things happened which had a negative effect on student. and 
teacher morale. During this period the Mfemphls City Schbol Syst^^on was 
In the prjocess of decentralizing its organizational structure. As might 
be expected, there were. times when lines of authority and' responsibility 
were not completely clear. This had little direfct influence on Project 
SPAN since lines of communlc^lon were well-defined for the project— its 
function was not 'decentralized — but indirectly, through^eneral uncer-# 
tainty on the part of teachers and principals, it had a distracting ef- 
feet. . ^ • * ' , ^ 

More -serious, however, wi^re the disruptive effects of the series 
of steps takenrin the desegregation of tjie school system. During the 
three y^^rfSr in, question (1970-73) several court orders were handed down 
and implemented. Many teachers were ti^msf erred into entirely new teach- 
ing situations and were expected to^^Wjust, with little preparation, to 

students with vastly different lyackgrounds than those these teachers had 

' ( 

previously taught. Students ^Iso we^'e shifted Into new situations, often 
more than once during this period. The climax of the sltuaj^lon came in 
January, oS 1973, hcdfway through the third year of the project, wtj^n the 
first busing \i»as Implemented to further desegregate the schools. «Not 
only were some of the SPAN teachers and students effected dltectly as they 
were transferred to new schools, but in the other schools there was con- 
siderabl% unrest attributable to the emotional nature' of the issues being 
dls^cussed at school, at home, and in the community. Many otherwise re- 
ceptive teachers and students were distracted by this volatile Issue. 
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There was ^ exodus from the school system of several thousand^ mostly 
vhlte, students and many who remained were upset and difficult to moti- 
vate. Among the target area schools, Cypress, Games, and Springdale 

were affected the most directly as each of these schools gained, lost, 

if , • 

or exchanged students with other schools. Westside also was affectad 
because the plan announced for the 1973-74 school year heavily involved 
them. 

The effect on the evaluation of a project like SPAN by these 
uncertainties and disruptions is lanpossible to measure or adjust. This 
then, becomes a m^Jor, but unavoidable, limitation of the report. 




II. ELEMENTARY COMPONENT 

Summary - . 

Project SPAN was designed to sen'e as an exemplary career education 

program for grades^IC-12 and to help meet the needs of Inner-clty pupils'* 

It &ad tliree distinct components for elementary » junior high^ and h^gh 

school stodents. The elementary phase was designed to make pupils aware' 

* . ^ 
of broad career fields and to be the first step ±n a sequential program 

leading to. career selection and placement by and for high school graduates. 
The principal vehicle for creating career awareness was a series of tele- 
vision programs produced by SPAN and Memphis* educatl^onal television- sta- 
tion. Duplicated study guides were |$roduced to hel^ teachers plan pre- 
liminary and follow-up activities for use with the TV programs. The 
elementary component of SPAN also sought to increase teachers* occupar 
tlonal sensitivity. A major result of .process eyaluation was reducing 
the number of elementary schools served bv SPAN and setting up three ^ 
demonstration centers, each with a full career education Resource 

person. The component was judged to( hr 
objectives^ and the objectives were as 
value in light of the project's context. 



satisfactorily achieved Its * 
edas having legitimacy and . 
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Objectives , . ' 

Specific objectives for the K~6 component of Project SPAN, as )given 
in the project's original proposal, essentially^ were open- or ^ctivity- 
oriented in nature. They dealt with inputs of the project in the elemen- 
tal grades rather than with anticipated outcomes. The objectifies, which 
were unchanged during the entire three yearrs of Project SPAN'^ were as fol- 

• - ) 

lows: 

1. To develop a series of guidance f ilms^ f or educational televi-* 
8ion« (ETV) which were designed to" give maxlpum emphasis to preparing a 
youngster to select realistic life goals leading toward specific educa- 
tional preparation in- the middle and high school grades. . 

2. Tq develop * "educational Inserts" (printed materials) which 
would correlate the ETV f ilm ^series with' other television programs and 

currlculaf'^elements in the science and social studies areas^ 

■ * 

3. To develop a program of "hands--on"' activities (in which chil- ^ 
dren worked with simple hand tools and made simple object^) which tended 
to improve manipulative skills during the pupils' early years. 

4. To develop a high degree of occupa.t:ional sensitivity within , 
t)ie elementary school teacher. 

Scope of Program 

During the first tyo years, the project attempted Jto expand its 
services to as many elementary schools as possible within the inn^r-city 
area of Memphis. By the end of the second year (1971-72), 15 elementary 



schools were participating in the elementaty component. No full-tine 
carper education teachers were provided for the participating sthools 
by the project. Instead, it sought to work through the permanent teach 
ers in target' schools- through services provided by special personnel Jto 
help these teachers implement the career awareness phase of a career 
education program. An elementary curriculum specialist was employed 
by the project to develop printed material used with the ETV programs 
an^ in other career awareness activities. Nine t^^hnical apprentices 
and instructional aid^s were also employed to go from school to school 
to assist regular teachers in implementing planned procedures for th^ 
elementary school component, especially manual or han^s-^on activities' 
for use with the ETV programs and. special units of- study planned by the 
teachers. ^ 

At the beginning of the thJLrd'year (1972-»73), the number of ele- 
mentary schools served by Project "SPAN was cut from' 15 to three. Xhis 
action was in response to process evaluation and recommendations in th€^ 
1971-72 evtiluation report. Among these were the following:;. 

1. That the scope' of the elementary component be narrowed 
so that it can concentrate on developing a few exefoplary cen- 
ters. The present scope (during, the firsti two years of, the 

• projecty is such that, in all probability, this development 
^ cannot occjur. The average contact between SPAN aides and pu- 

pils at target schools was only two or three hours each month. 

That this occurred is no cjriticism of project officials, nor 

of the personnel involved; there were sitftpiy too many children 

in too many schools for' available personnel to concentrate 

their efforts on any one group. A workable solution* would , , 

appeal to be^ to reduce the number of schools served by the 

• elementary^ component from the present 15 to about three. This 
recommendation would .enable the project staff to work closely 
with « students and teachers ip helping them\ understand the meth- 
ods and the underlying* philosophy of Project SP^ and to concen- 
trate their efforts on a small group, of students^ so that the 
impaet of those efforts could be adequately measured. 
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2. That each center be staffed with a full^-time career edu- 
cation specialist who can work with pupils of the entire school , 
with their teachers, and with visitors who wish, to* observe'' and 
perhaps participate in the activities of an exemplary career 
edi>catlon prograin in the lower grades* It also is recommended 
that time be made available, if needed, for the specialist to 

"visit other Memphis city schools to help them use the SPAN pro- 
gram. * \ * 

3. That the "Career education specialist work closely wttli 
other teacKers at the demonstration school tcf help them proper- 

.Jty use SPAN materi^^ls, including such activities as preparation 
• of pupils for doing- televised^ guidance films, follow-up discus- 
sions using printed inserts ^hich have been correlated with the- 
inquiry approach of the films, and actyal experience in the use 
of simple hand tools and materials in making items related to 
different career fields. * . 

4. That each center be equipped with a working television 
. receiver, an ample supply of printed material related to the 

films, tools sfid materials needed for the hands-on experiences, 
and with other available materials on career education. of in- 
terest both to teachers and children at the demonstrationr 
school and to visiting educators* 

. Procedures for Meeting Objectives * "7 „ • 

♦ The first three objectives of^the elementary component were con- 

'cemed with developing a series of programs, to be broadcast by ETV and 
related printed, materials and manual arts or hands-on activities to be 
used In connection with the programs. These objectives and procedures 
were in keeping with the career awareness emphasis of the elementary pro- 
gram. During- its V first year. Project SPAN entered Into a contractual 
agreement with Station WKNO, the public educational television outlet 
in' Memphis i tp .produce 10 15-minute guidance progiams designed to intio- ^ 
duoe elementary school pupils to the world of work and to a number of 
career clusters. The programs also sought to improve pupils* opinions 
of persons working in these fields and to develop the children's confl- 
(fence In their ability to get worthwhile jobs when they finish school. 
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Work on Vhe series was begun in 1970-71 and completed during the second 
year of Project SPAN. Some of the films were ;:elecast on a pilot-test 
basis during the first year of the project; and the entire series of 10 
programs, was shown during both 1971-72 and 1972-73. 

Curriculum specialists on SPAN's staff also developed a series of 
printed materials used to introduce the television programs to pupils, to 
stimulate follow-up discuss iS, and to relate the programs to such con- 
tent areas as science, social studies, language arts, and mathematics* 
These materials were duplicated and distributed to teachers in target 
schools. A sample set of such materials was included in Appendix A of 
the 1971-72 evaluation report. These duplicated materials also contained 
descriptions of^ suggested manual or hands-on activities which could be 
done by the elementary school students and which would help them relate 
to the various career clusters portrayed in the ETV programs. Hands-on 
experiences suggested included^ making wooden covers for scrapbooks, laying 
brick, making simple electric motors, using simple drafting tools, and 
replacing faucet washers. During the first two years of the project, the 
hands-on experiences were conducted at target schools with the assistance 
of itinerant technical and instructional aides provided by the project. 
During 1972-73, the project's final year, assistance for these activities 
was provided by SPAN resource teachers in the three demonstration centers 
which were established. 

To meet the fourth objective of the elementary component, a series 

of worksho{)S for teachers was Held. Members of the project staff also 

worked on a one^-^to-one basis with individual instructors at target s.chools 
* 

»■ * . 

to help them develop greater understanding and suppc^rt for career educa- 
ERJC tlon in the lower grades. ' 
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Instructional Activities 

✓ 

The 10 television programs develope>i by Project SPAN and WKNO in 

#• . . 

the career awareness phase of the exemplary career education program dealt 
with the following topics: ^ 

1. "Why We Work" — axi orientation film to introduce elementary 
school pupils to the world of v^ork. 

2. Construction occupations. 

3. Transportation occupations. 

4. Health occupation^ . ^ 
5* Office occupations. 

6. Communications occupations*. 

7. Manufacturing occupations. ^ 

8. Sales occupations. 

9. Food services occupatibns. 

10. General service occupations (such as Fire and Polic'e depart- 
ments). 

During the second and third years of Project SPAN, each of these 
programs was shown three times by Station WKNO. Each program was tele-- 
cast three times and could either be viewed in the target schools as it 

\wa8 teleci^st or, If a more convenient time were desired, as a kinescope 
.(filnied copy) of the television videotapes which could be shown on a 16- 
mm. sound .projector* 

' General goals of films were to acquaint target school children in 

^ grades five and six with the nine career clusters which were featured, 
to emphasize jobs for which the children could reasonably be expected to 
have interests and aptitudes, and to help pupils develop positive personal 
attitudes for work through the showing of gainfully employed persons from 
different backgrotinds. 



Classroom* attivi ties related to SPAN television programs were 
broken down Into three categories: 0) preparing pupils to view the 
programs; (2) fpllov-up class discussions about what had been televised; 
and (3) using printed materials developed by SPAN and hands--on activities 
suggM^ed in the materials. l* 

Evaluation of SPAN Programs and Related Materials and Activities 

Evaluation of the ETV programs, related printed materials, and 
hands-on activities was substantially completed in 1972 and was reported 
in the second year's evaluation document. These actlv^ies were related 
to three of the four objectives for the elementary component as contained 
In^e original project proposal. Referencie Is made to evaluation infor- 
mation and data on pages 10 through 27 of the 1971-72 evaluat^oo^report. 

No attempt will be made in this docimient to duplicate ^he exten- 
slve evaluation report on the ETV programs and related materials and 
activities. Two rating scales were developed for use in evaltf^ing each 
program; one was based on criteria for .occt^p^tlonajL films .dievAoped by * 
the NationaJ. Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA) ^ and the other Was 
a locally made instrument for rating technical a^^ects of the programs. 
A panW^of three outside evaluators viewe^ all the programs on monitors 
at the studios of Station WKNO. Quality ol the films was judged to be 
consistently high, both in technical aspec'fs and in adher>Bnce to NVGA 
st^dards. Feedback collected from teachers in target schools during 
1971-72 indicated that the programs were not reach:^ng all pupil^ for 
whom they were intended. Two causes appeared to be th^ lack of working 
television receivers In classrooms and the irregular scheduling of films 



by the ETV station. As a result of this feedback and other information 
from teachers, it was recommended that the number of target schools in 
the elementary component be cut from 15 to three and that a full-time 
career education resource teacher be assigned to each school by thp pro- 
ject. These changes were designed to insure that all target pupils would 
have access to the television programs and related material and that 
target-school teachers would receive assistance from full-time career 
education resource persons. 

The same feedback questionnaire given target-school teachers in 
1971-72 was administered to faculties of the three demonstration schools 
in 1972-73. Findings indicated that there was a substantial increase in 
the number of SPAN television programs seen by pupils and in the amount 
of time spent in preparatory and follow-up activities. There also was an 
increase in use of duplicated materia^y^i^ A comparison of teachers' re- 
sponses to 1971-72 and 1972-73 feedb^k instruments is given in Table II-l. 

As a result of the development of materials discussed in preceding 
paragraphs, it was concluded that three of the four jobjectives of the 
elementary component had been met by the end of the project's second 
year. It should be pointed out again that the objectives were written 
80 that the quality of the print and audiovisual materials was not a 
factor, although this was judged to be quite high, especially considering 
the limited amount of funds available for the television programs. It 
should also be reemphasized that objectives were stated in terms of pro- 
iect inputs rather than outcomes, so that there were no standards by which 
to judge the effectiveness of the material on the target school children. 

The fourth objective—to develop a high degree of occupational" 
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sensitivity among elementary teachers — did tniply an unspecified degree 
of change among project recipients • The 1971-72 evaluation report con- 
tained a report on the data from a locally designed instrument given to 
three groups of teachers in an effort to measure any changes In their 
degree of occupational sensitivity (pages 11 through 1$), The instrtiment 
was given to a group of SPAN teachers who had recently completed a spe- 
cial summer workshop » a second group of SPAN teachers who had not been 
to the workshop, and a third group of teachers not affiliated witK the 
project who served as a control. The results of this study, as explained 
ia the ^econd year's evaluation report, indicated that SPAN teachers who 
had attended the workshop showed a higher degree of sensitivity toward a 
broad spectnim of jobs than did the SPAN teachers who had not attended 
the workshcfp and those in the control group. It was concluded that spe^ 
cial workshops were helpful in meeting this objective and their continu- 
ation was encouraged. 

The same instrument was given to teachers in six SPAN schools near 

r 

the end of the project's final year. Findings, as given in Table II-2, 
Indicate that the 1972-73 sample displayed greater occupational sensi* 
tivity than the 1971-72 control group and non-workshop SPAN teachers, 

but not as much as those who attended last year's workshop. It was con- 

t 

eluded that the value of workshops to increase occupational sensitivity 
was reinforced, although it appears that continued service in a career 
education program also results in increased sensitivity. The permanence 
of change effected through the workshop is uncertain, since no fgllow-iip 
study of the 1971**72 workshop participants was conducted. 



TABLE II-2 



A COMPARISON OF INDICES OF OCCUPATIONAL SENSITIVITY 
AMONG SPAN AND NON-SPAN TEACHERS 



1971-72 Teachers 1972-73 SPAN teachers Index, 

Workstop Participants 7,96 Elementary 7,52 

SPAN Elementary Teachers 7.17 Junior High 7.52 
Control Teachers 7.34 High School 7.31 



Teachers* Rankings of Academic and Career-Related Subjects 

Teachers in SPAN schools served by all three project components — 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school — were asked in 
1972-73 to rank in terms of importance to their students eight subjects, 
four in the traditional academic realm and four which were related to 
four career clusters. The former were English graimnar, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. The latter were constzitcticn occupations, 
consumer homen^aker occupations, manufacturing, and transportation occu- 
pations. Mean ratings and rankings ^of the eight subjects by elementary, 
junior high school, and senior hi^h school teachers ate found in Table 
11^. A copy of this instrument in Included as Appendix A. 

The rankings fall into two distinct categories. All three groups 
of teachers ranked the four academic subjects as more luipoi;tant to the 
needfi of their students than the four career-related subjects. English 
grammar was ranked as most important by elementary, junior high, and 
high school teachers. Modal rankings for the other academic subjects 
w3re as follows: mathematics, second; science, third; and social 
studies, fourth. For, the career-related subjects, modal rankings were. 
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In order, consumer-homemaker occupations , construction occupations, manu- 
facturing, and transportation occupations, 

TABLE 11-3 

SPAN TEACHERS' RANKINGS OF ACADEMIC AND SPECIFIC CAREER-RELATED 
INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS ACCORDING TO PERCEIVED IMPORTANCE 





Elementary 


Junior 


High 


Senior 




Modal 


Subject 


Mebn 


Rank 


Mean 


Tiank 


Mean 


Rank 


Rank 


English Grammar** 


3.5 


i 


2.8 


l' 


2.0 


1 


1 


Construction Occu- 
pations* 


6.2 


8 ' 


5.8 


6 


5.7 


6 


6 


Consumer-Homemaker 
Occupations* 


5.6 


5 


5,6 


5 


A. 5 


5 


5 


Manuf acturing* 


6.1 


7 


6. 3 ( 


7 


6.0 


7 


7 


Mathematics** 


3.5 


1 


3.2 


2 


2. A 


2 


2 


Transportation 
Occupations* ^ 


6.0 


6 


6.9 


8 


6.2 


8 


8 


Science** 


5.0 


3 


4.9 


3 


A. 2 


3 


3 


Social Studies** 


5.1 


A 


5.3 


A 


A. A 


A 


A 



*Career-Related subjects. **Academlc subjects. 
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The rankings were similar to those of the same subjects by another 
group of SPAN teachers In 1971-72. It could be concluded that even 
though SPAN teachers had Increased In occupational sensitivity, as Indi- 
cated by Table 11-3 they still believed that basic academic subjects 
were vital as foundations for career-related subjects. Another conclu- 
sion could be that three years* partlclpfltion in a career education pro- 
gram is insufficient to change perceptions of academically-oriented teach- 

s 

era, even in light* of the special needs of inner-city students* They 
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teach as they wjere taught, 

.The tesults of the 1971-72 and 1972-73 testings are such as to 
suggest, that substantial progress has been made toward completing the 
elementary component's fourth objective. As with, many programs designed 
to change attitudes » It Is difficult to determine the depth or permanence 
of Increases in occupational sensitivity among teachers. It may be specu- 
lated that a longer and more Intensely person&l^ exposure to the principles 
of career education might be necessary In order to change the attitudes 
of elementary school teachers whd have had little exposure to or experi- 
ence with occupations which do not require academic training. A follow-up 
study of the permanence of the Indicated change in teachers' attitudes 
toward the world of ubrk certainly would be in order'. Given the problems 
in determining the degree and nature of change in such an ill-defined area 
as occupational sensitivity » it nevertheless appears from the data availa- 
ble that the fourth objective ^Project SPAN's elementary component was 
met to a satisfactory degree. 

Benefits of Program Not Covered by Objectives 

There are some beneficial aspects of the elementary component of 
Project SPAN which were not targeted in the component's objectives. 
Among these are Relating content-area subjects to tKe world of work 
(whichy it is hoped» will make these subjects more mewingful to Inner- 
city children) and increasing students' knowledge of careers. The career 
education model demonstrated by Project SPAN is intended to be a vehicle 
for in^trruction. Rather than being a separate course of study » career 
Education becOmes a means for infusing the regular curriculum with new ^ 
ideas and new meaning. Project SP/JM/tecognized this and encouraged 
teachers to dievelop a series of units to relate career clusters to con-* 
tent areas. Although improvement in ciassroom instnfction is not mentioned 
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in the objectives of the elementary component, it was one of the major 
goals, either stated or unstated, of the career edrcatlon model being ' 
demonstrated by the project. Besides creating awareness of the world 
of work among young pupils, a major purpose of career education in grades 
K-6 may be said to be improvement of instruction by making more apparent 
to pupils the link between such subjects as mathematics, science, and 
language arts with the various occupations. The use of various occupa-* 
tions as a basis for lessons and units of study in different content 
areas also provides teachers with fresh^ources of ideas for motivating 
students and presenting information. 

There are no hard data available to substantiate the degree to 
which Project SPAN has accomplished this improvement tti its target schools. 
The assumption must be, however, that there was more teachlng^^of^this . type 
in target schools as a result of Project SPAN than before the project be-- 
gan. This was confirmed by observations of outside eveluators in target 
schools, especially in the demonstration schools, which were established 
in 1972-73 as a result of earlier process evaluation. 

A significant increase in the level of pupils' knowledge of dif- 
ferent careers was indicated by an instrument given to a sample of SPAN 
pupils in 1973. 

In an attempt to measure the knowledge of vocations among elemen-- 

tary school pupils in grades four through six, a multiple-matrix sampling 

technique was used. In this technique, the Westbrook Vocational Maturity 

m 

Scale (120 items) became the pool of items. These 120 items were randomJ,y 
assigned to six subtests of 20 items each. Youngs te^ in grades four, 
five, and six of four elementary schools were the pupil population. Three 



of the schools participated In Project SPAN; the fourth school, served as 
.control. The six subtests of the revised Westbrook Scale were scheduled 
for random dlstribotlon among all youngrters in the total population. 
Arithmetic coriputaiiions could provide an estimate of the vocational know- 
ledge of the total population » and appropriate data manipulations an esti- 
mate of the knowledge of the various sub-populations. 

NOTE : There is some concern about the total accuracy of the fol- 
lowing computations due to the fact tliat the SPAN staff did not completely 
V / 

follow the initial design for the distribution of 10 of the subtests. 
However, due to the large number in the sample, it was determined that 
the data would be presented and analyzed as though the initial design 
had been carried through. The exact number of cases where the initial 
design was deviated from is not certain, and certain a priori considera- 
tions in the initial data tabulations suggest that the data do provide* 
an accurate picture for gross analyses. For example, the mean score for 
grades four, five, and six Increase correspondingly— a probable phenomenon 
of reading level on. the subtests. (The original Westbrook Scale was slight- 
ly modified in an attempt to meet a fourth-grade reading level; however, 
many Youngsters in the inner-city schools were not reading up to grade 
level.) A copy of this instrument is Included as Appendix B. 

The Mallory School provided a control group, and :a t;"test was useH 

I 

to compare this school with the three target schools. Results of those 

« 

tests show a statistically significant difference between the Ineans of 
the control group and each experimental group. These results are shown 
in Table and ^ t;-^test was computed between the means of the total 

SPAN school population and the non-SPAN school popular^ on. A significant 



TABLE II-Aa 
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COMPUTATION OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN iteANS OF SELECTED SCHOOLS 
ON THE MULTIPLE-MATRIX Dfi^GN, REVISED WESTBROQK 
OCCUPATIONAL MATURITY'S CALE (t-TEST) 



Groups 
(Schools) 



df 


N 

. (Pupils) 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


t-Value 




IAS 


7.13 


3.A5 


A.2A* 


• 341 


^198 


- 8.93 


4. A3 






1A5 


7.13". 


3.A5 


5.5A* 




300 


9.12 


3. 7 A 






1A5 


7.13 


3.A5 


6.2A* 


. 562 


A19 


9.AA 


A. 80 






173 


7.93 


A. 15 


3.36* . 


1022 


851 


9.11 


4.A6 





Mallory (control) 
Klondike (SPAN) 

Mallory 
Springdale 

Mallory - 
Cames 

Non-SPAN 
All SPAN 

= ) ^ 



*Slgnlf leant at or beyond .01. 

'At 120 df, _t(.0005) > 3.373t 
At ~ df, t^(.0005) > 3.291 



tW. J. Popham and K. A. Sirotnlk, Educational Statistics; Use 
and Interpretation (2nd edition; New York: Harper and Row, 1973),. p. 384. 
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TABLE II-4b 



WESTBiOOK OCCUPATIONAL' MAIURITYC DATA 
PROJECT SPAN: SPRING 1973V 



\ 



Data Category 



Frequency Percent Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



School 



Klondike . 


198 


18. 6Z 


8.93 


4.43 


i^ames ^ 


At t% 




A / /. 


4.80 


Sprlngdale 


300 


28.2 


9,12 


3.74 


fiaj.xory 


1 /. C 


13.7 


7.13. 


3.45 


TOTAL 


1062 


100. OX 


8.94 


4.43 


Sex 










• Male , 


5io 


48. OZ 


8.84 


4.36 


Female 


5A9 


51.7 


9". 04 


4.48 


No AnsveT- 


3 


0.3 






TYYT AT 


xudz 


1 AA Ay 


fi OA 


4«4Z 


Grade 










«« 










4 


383 


36. IZ 


7.60 


3.99 


5 


361 


34.0 


9.08 


4.41 


6 


318 


29.9 


10.40 


4.47 


TAT* AT 




1 AA AV 


©•94 


4*43 


£>u L OX xiucn t x^iuc 


♦ 






* 


Before this year ' 


538 


50. 7Z 


8.69 


4.15 


At first of year 


222 


20.9 


9.67 


5.04 


Between first of year and 






• 




Christmas 


62 


5.8 


8.66 


^.45 


After Christmas 


218 


20.5 


9,00 


4.30 


No Answer 


22 


2.1 


8.65 


4.25 


TOTAL 


1962 


IOQ.0% 


8.96 


4.42 


Race ^ 










Black 


976 


91. 9Z 


8.87 


4*46 


White 


53 


5.T) 


10.91 


3.68 


Other or No Answer 


33 


3.1 


7.80 


2.78 


TOTAL 


1062 


-100. OZ 


8.97 


4.44 


Project SPAN Participation 










Yes 


■ 851 


80. IZ 


9.11 


4.46 


No 


173 ■ 


, 16.3 


7.93 


4.15 


Don*t Kaow or No Answer 


38 


3.6 


8.00 


. 2.98 


TOTAL 


1062 


100. OZ 


8.90 


4.42 



TABLE II-Ab (Continued) 
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/ 




standard 




r requencv 


Percent 


Mean 


Deviation 


Score Value 


>• 




8.9A 


A. A3 


1 


o 




Meal an 








<!• U 








^9 




Mln 


m X 


A 
H 


/± 


o* / 






J 




f • O 


nax 




ii 
Q 


1 AT « 


7* D 






/ 


1 no 


0 A 
7* O 






ft 


0"7 
5r/ 






* 


0 




7 • A 






10 


75 


7.1 






ii 


55 


5.2 




✓ 


12 


A9 


A. 6 






13 


. 52 








lA 


3A 


' 3.2 






. 15 


A6 


A. 3 






16 \ 


• 38 


3.6 






17 


40 


^ 3^8 




V 


18 


22 


• 2.1 






19 


11 


1.0 > 






20 


^ 3 


0.3 
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difference was also observed in this ^-test. The results of these tests 
suggest tlhat youngsters in grades four through six of SPAN schools had a 
higher level of knowledge of vocational and occupational choices than 
youngsters not In the SPAN program. The reader must also be cautioned 
In considering these data that the Memphis city schools were subject to 
a coiirt^ordered busing which confused the Initial pupil makeup of the 
various schools. In addition, not a^ll youngsters had an equal amount 
of exposure to the SPAN program. No correction was attempted In the 
data for these phenomena, since the busing was extensive. 

The evaluators believe that It safely^ay be concluded that expo- 
^sure to Project SPAN prqvlded the youngsters In elementary school with 
more awareness of occupational concepts than pupils of schools where 
there was no emphasis on Project SPAN. 

Assessment of Component Objectives 

Evaluation as defined by Stufflebeam and others can Involve one 
or more of the following: 

1. Measurement of Individual and group achievement ttirough the 
administration of published and locally made Instruments. 

2. A determination of the degree of congruence between project 
objectives and project outcomes. ^ 

3. Determination of project outcomes through observation and 
professional judgm'ent by a qualifi^ed group of outside evaluators. 

It has also beei/" stated that evaluation should consider the legiti 
macy and value of objectives of^ the program being evaluated as well as 
comparing outcomes against these objectives. Although such an^ approach 
may^go beyond the narrow definition of "evaluation" to the somewhat 
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broader concept of "assessment," it perhaps is proper that, at the end^ 
of a project such as SPAN, the objectives of its various compWents be 
examined for their legitimacy as well as the congruence between them and 
program outcomes. 

« 

When the value of the objectives of Project SPAN*s elementary com- 
pcnent is considered ^n light of other programs which possibly could 
have been proposed in competition for limited funding., the performance 
objectives seem worthwhile in tetjps iof encouraging innovative and more 
meaningful approaches to classroom instruction than previous l/^ had been 
used in many target schools and in helping elementary school pupils to ^ 
become aware of and familiar with various calreer clusters, to see the 
vorth of persons engaged in different occupations, to understand the 
link between academic subjects and desirable jobs, and to develop a 
greater appreciation of their own self-worth* 

The elementary objectives also encouraged teachers to become more 
aware of the way in which academics can be related to work and the value 
to our society of persons who work at many different kinds and levels of 
careers. 

While obviously not stated in precise performance terms, the com-* 
ponent's objectives did set a direction for the program which should have 
been helpful to project staff and persons served* 

Recommendations for "Recycling Program 

As a result of evaluating the three-year program of Project SPAN's 
elementary component, the following recommendations are made to those 
educators interested in replicating or recycling an ^elementary school 
career education program aimed at creating occupation awareness: 
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1* A component designed to make elementary school children aware 

JO 

of the many diverse job opportunities should be part of an overall career 
education program. 

2. Such a component can form the basis for making classroom In- 
struction In several content areas more meaningful to children, especially 
to those who are little Interested in academic work and who are potential 
dropouts. 

3. Instinictlonal television, where available, can be a valuable 
vehicle for creating career awareness. 

4. Any use of instructional television should be supplemented by 
printed material designed to form the basis for introducing television 
programs to pupils and for follow-up academic activities in mathematics, 
language arts, and so on. 

5. Manual arts, of hands-on, activities permit pupils to have an 
enjoyable change of pace from regular classroom activities and .to see the 
concrete results of work in different fields. 

6. Preservice and Inservlce programs and workshops can be valuable 
in helping teachers to become more aware of and sensitive to the demands 
and rewards of various occupations and also to implement classroom career 
education activities in a skillful way. 

7. School systems interested in elementary school career education 
programs should make use of the experiences of exemplary programs! such as 
Project SPAN. Rather than beginning from scratch and developing new pro- 
grams and materials, systems should consult with present and former offi- 
cials of such projects and utilize to the greatest extent possible printed 
and audiovisual materials already conpleted. The television series of 



Project SPAN, for example, could be adapted for use In many places, as 
well as the duplicated materials for use with the programs. 

Field Trips 

Pupils in the three elementary schools serving as SPAN demonstra- 
tion centers in 1972-73 participated in at least 211 field trips, accord- 
ing to quarterly reports by the project's administrative office. 

> 

These were in connection with the career awareness phase of SPAN and'N 
were to business, industrial, educational, cultural, and governmental 
sites. 



III. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPONENT 

Suaaary 

The junior high school SPAN program was originally aimed primarily 
at^ eighth and ninth grade students enrolled in home ecc^omlcs and Indus- 
trial arts classes at Cypress and Humes Schools. Students in grade seven 
at these schools were Included during the 1971-72 school year by the addl-^ 
tlon of units on career information Integrated into the language arts and 
social studies curricula at the two schools. Also added to the project 
were grades 7-9 at Westside Junior High School* 

During the 1972-73 school year, attempts were made to expand the 
career education concept into other subfect areas in the curriculum. 
These included mathematics, science, aiid art. Junior high teachers were 
encouraged to develop units which would Integrate their discipline areas 
with career education concepts. As an added inducement, the SPAN project 
paid a $25 stipend to any teacher who developed (an acceptable unit. Dur- 
ing the 1972-73 school year, 13 junior high school teachers submitted 
8uch units. 

The major purposes of the SPAN activity at the junior high level 
were to increase students' awareness of the diversity of available career 
opportunities and to promote a positive attitude toward the Wbrld of work. 
Peripheral to these two, overall objectives and supposedly as a consequence 
of them, it was hoped that the dropout rate would be reduced and that stu- 
dents would remain in school, thus equipping themselves more adequately 
for the world of work. A number of inservice activities were conducted 
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for the benefit of the teachers » Including summer workshops at the local 
State university. 

The overall objectives of the project were met at a reasonable 
level as youngsters at the junior high level became much more aware of 
the world of work around them. This was accomplished through the use of 
field t^lps, guest speakers, and units developed specifically for their 
level In their schools. In most cases, the crucial ingredient In the 
amount of gain made by the students was attributable to the level of 
iiiterest and competency of the professional staff at the school. 

Objectives 

In addition to the eight overall objectives for the project, the 
original proposal contained two specific objectives for the junior high 
component. These objectives were maintained throughout the project, and 
were as follows: 

1. Develop a relevant approach to industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics which will keep students in the school. 

2. Develop a series of educational Inserts which are designed to 
give students experience in making occupational choices and 
then enroll in appropriate courses in high school. 

The second objective involves the entire curriculum, not just the voca- 
tional offerings at the junior high school level. 

Scope of the Program 

The purpose of the junior high component of Project SPAN was to 
allow youngsters in grades 7-9 in the Memphis City School System to ex- 
plore in some depth a wide range of career opportunities. This was to 
be done not only in the traditional industrial arts and home economics 



vocational type offerings, but also through the Integration of career 
education concepts inth the regular academic curriculum* At the time 
the proposal was made for the grant for this exemplary project, the Mem- 

phis City schools had 13470A9 students enrolled, with 34,109 at the junior 

V 

high level. By the end of the first year of the project, there were 
150,657 students In the school system, of which 37,734 were junior high 
students* From that point forward, primarily because of white flight 
involved in the desegregation of the MempMs City schools, the enrollment 
began to decline. By the ^d of 1972, there were 143,280 students (37,104 
junior high), and by the end of 1973, the enrollment had dropped to 
129,523 (32,286 junior high) students. 

Table III-l gives the enrollment by school of the three junior 
highs in the target area for Project SPAN for 1971, 1972, and 1973. It 
may bie noted that at Cypress Junior High School (mostly black students) 
the enrollment dropped by more than 350 students between the end of 1972 
and the end of 1973. This was brought about be<;aase of court-ordered 
busing which required that all ninth grade students from Cypress be ex- 
changed with another school for all seventh and eighth grade students at 
that school. Whereas the ninth graders from Cypress (mostly black stu- 
dents) were transported to their new school, many of the seventh and 
eighth grade students who were coming from the predominantly white 
school chose not to make the transfer and went to private schools in- 
stead. 'At Humes Junior High School (mostly black students), the enroll- 
ment increased from the end of 1972 to 1973. This was brought about be- 
cause of the assignment of additional seventh and eighth graders to Humes 
from a nearby elementary school which had been for students in grades 1-8 
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and now became sti.lctly a grade 1-6 school. Westslde Junior High School 

data for 1971 are not reported here since Westslde joined the project only 
m 

after the 1970-71 school year. Overall, then, the project at the junior 
high level was concerned with a minimum of 2,122 students In the 1970-71 
school year, a maximum of 3,616 students In the 1971-72 school year, and 



TABLE III-l 

ENROLLMENT IN SPAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 1971-73 



School 


1971 


1972 


1973** 


Cypress 


1,619 


1,567 


1,205 


Humes 


1,503 


1,556 


1,625 


Westslde Junior High* 




A93 


A23 


TOTAL ^ 


2,122 


3,616 


3,253 



Westslde Junior High was added to the project the second year. 



**The first busing to Increase desegregation began during 1973. 

finally a reduced numbei;' of 3,253 students during the final 2^ear of the 
project. 

Each of the junior high schools Involved In the project was' staffed 
vlth*a teacher coordinator. At Westslde, since the high school and the 
Junior high were relatively small and were housed In the same facility, 
the same Individual worked with both junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. The duties of the teacher coordinators were to work with other 
faculty members In furthering the objectives of the project, to tea^ch 
co-op classes for overage students who were potential dropouts, to arrange 
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for speakers and field trips In cooperation with the regular classroom 
teachers for all students In grades 7-9, to locate part-time work experi- 
ences for those students corxsldered ready and desirous of this experience, 

V 

and to do follow-up work with students and their employers. These teacher 
coordinators were selected on the basis of their teaching and guidance 
credentials and their experience with and empathy^ Eor students. Although 
all had backgrounds which were compatible with the concepts of the project, 
specific training was required on the Job as they attempted to further the 
objectives of Project SPAN. 

Evaluation 

During the first year of Project SPAN, the Junior high component, 
as were other components of the project, was Involved almost entirely with 
the developmental phase of the concept of career education as an Integrated 
part of the curriculum. Programs were started, materials prepared, and 
procedures established. The evaluation of this phase had to be, of neces- 
sity, a process evaluation. It was the opinion of the evaluators, based 
on on-site visits and reports from the staff of the school system that the 
process was well undertaken during this period and the p'^oj^ct objectives 
were being advanced. 

During the second year of the project, product as well as process 
evaluation was possible. As a part of the program to expand the experi- 
ences of students and broaden their knowledge of the Variety of Jobs avail- 
able in the world of work, the SPAN project provided field trips for stu- 
dents at the Junior high level in the target area schools. Also, resource 
speakers were brought into the schools to speak to groups of students 



about various types of careers* The trips and speakers represented a 
broad range of career opportunities, Including public services, medi* 
cally*-related services, communications, sales, manufacturliig, foods, 
general services, and distribution. During the 1971-72 school year^ 
students ^rom Humes Junior High took 12 field trips, while those at 
Cypress took seven. No field trips were reported for junior high stu- 
dents at West side. During the 1972-73 school year, students from Ih^mes 
Junior High were taken on 16 field trips, while those from Cypress went 
oil three. Throughout the final two yeai:s, numerous resource speakers 
were brought to the schools both for large group and small group pre- 
sentations in cooperation with the. regular classroom teachers. 

One activity at the Jtmior high level was specifically afmed at 
overage students who had had some difficulty in school and were in dan- 
ger of dropping out. This was the junior high co-op program. The pro- 
gram consisted of a special class of students who had already attained 
their sixteenth birthdays, but were still in the ninth grade. These 
students were of legal age to be able to gain employment provided they 
had the desires, skills, and opportunities available to them. Table 
III-2 displays information about the co-op program for all three years 
of the project. Although the total number of students involved in this 
stage of SPAN was relatively small, It should be noted that these were 
very difficult students in terms of their backgrounds and a lack of 
success in school. As the data in this table reveal, the percentage of 
placement of these relatively young workers on temporary part-time co-op 
jobs was very high. It is notable als^> that most of these students con- 
tinued their education at the high school level the following year. The 
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feedback from employers of these ninth graders — both formal (through 
reports they were requested to complete) and informal (in discussions 
with them) — ^was generally positive and favorable toward the program. 

In line with the two objectives for the junior high school compo- 
nent of Project SPAN, namely that students be encouraged to stay in 
school and that they be given experiences in making occupational choices, 

TABLE III-2 
JUNIOR HIGH CO-OP PROGRAM, 1971-73 



placed on Jobs 







In Class 






1973 


1972 




1973 


Schools 


1971 


1972 


1973 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Cypress 


17 


27 


13* 


12 


71% 


20 


74% 


7 


54% 


Hunes 


15 


32 


17 


13 


87% 


22 


69% 


17 


100% 


TOTAL 


32 


59 


30 


25 


78% 


44 


75% 


24 


80% . 


♦Five 


students were lost 


from 


the 


Cypress 


Co-op 


Class 


when they 



transfer. 

two major criteria were used. First, a comparison wa made regarding 
the rate of dropouts from the SPAN schools with these same data from the 
school system as a whole and from other schools with similar school bodies* 
As was mentioned in an earlier section of this report, the dropout rate 
during the third year of the project was considerably contaminated as a 
criterion in light of court-ordered busing to accomplish desegregation and 
the accompanying white flight of students from the school system, Inter- 
estingly enough, not only did the school system lose white students during 
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this year, but they lost some black students as well. Becuase of the 

cont^ination of flata by the disruption of the school by the desegrega- 

\ 

tion process, dropoWt data were meaningless for the final year of the 

project and were not included here. Data from the first and second years 

\ 

\ 

of the project, as report^ed in the 1971-72 Evaluation Report, shoved some 
positive but inconclusive (fe^ffects by Project SPAN on the dropout rate. 



\ 
\ 



A standardized instrtiib^^nt used to ascertain occupational interests, * 
the Gordon Occupational Chei!:klist', was modified slightly and used to ascer- 
tain the level of interest and knowledge of Junior high students in the 
SPAN project. The modification consisted of adding one item, vhlch asked 
the students to list all the Jobs they could. This item alone does not 
purport to measure the in-depth knowledge of students regarding the world 
of work, but was used as an indicator of the students* familiarity of the 
broad spectrum of types of occupations. Table III-3 presents the data for 
the mean total scores of the Gordon Occupational Checklist of the three 
years. of the project. Included in this table are data about the three 
target area Junior high schools — Cypress, Htmes, and Westslde — as well 
as a control school — Porter Junior High. For a discussion of the relia- 
bility and conteiJt of the Gordon, see Section TII of the 1971-72 Evalua- 
tion Report on Project SPAN, submitted in August, 1972. A copy of the 
modified instrument is found in Appendix C. 

Each year of the project, classes were selected at random from 
each of the target area schools (and during the 1st two years of the 
project In a control school), and the modified form of the Gordon Occu- 
pational Checklist was administered. Table III-3 displays total score 
data from these test administrations. As can be seen from these data. 
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the results were mixed. In some instances, the total mean scores declined 
during the course of the project • It is possible that this represent^ a 
narrowing of interests rather than a lack of information, 

TABLE III-3 f 

MEAN TOTAL SCORES OF THE GORDON O.CCUPATIONAL CHECKLIST 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS, 1971-1973 



Girls Boys Total 



School 


Year 


No. 


Mean 
Score 


No. 


Mean 
Score 


No. 


Mean 
Score 


Cypress 


■ 1971 


62 


36.0 


33 


50.0 


J 

95 


40.9 




1972 


58 


19.6 


A9 


29.4 


107 


24.2 




1973 


26 


. 62.8 


123 


40.0 


149 


44.0 


Humes 


1971 


51 


58.1 


18 


29.2 


69 


50.6. 




1972 


29 


3A.1 


26 


34.0 


55 


34.1 




1973 


78 


35.8 


68 


32.6 


146 


34.3 


Westslde* 


- 1972 


34 


29.6 


35 


32.5 


69 


31.2 




1973 


32 


36.5 


47 


40.3 


79 


38.8 


Porter** 


1972 


A3 


29.9 


51 


.39.4 


94 


35.3 




1973 


76 


36.6 


85 


( 33.0 


161 


34.5 



*Westslde added to project after 1971. 
**Control school. 



The modification of the Gordon Occupational Checklist which con- 
sisted of adding a question which was open-ended in nature allowed the 
stfudents to list as many jobs as they could. Results of this question - 
over thfe three-year period of the project are reported in Table III-A. ^ 
At the end of the first year, the mean number of occupations listed went 
up sharply at both Cypress and Humes Junior High Schools. However, after 
the second year and the third year of the project, the number listed was 
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considerably smaller. No explanation seems available for this phenomenon. 
It seems highly unlikely in light of the activities pursued at the schools 
dizring the second and third years of the project that the students knew 
less about the world of work than they did after the first year* A wide 
range of explanations might be possible, but will not be attempted here. 

TABLE III-4 

VSJ^ NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS IDENTIFIED BY JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS, 1971-1973 • 



Girls 



Boys 



Total 



School 


Date 




No. 


Mean 


No. 


Mean 


Ho. 


Mean 


Cypress 


March 


1971 


79 


22.3 


73 


29.9 


152 


26.9 




May 


1971 


79 


78.5 


73 


98.7 


152 


88.3 




May 


1972 


58 


36.2 


49 


14.9 


107 


26.5 




May 


1973 


25 


23*. 8 


U8 


35.2 


143 


,33.2 


Humes 


March 


1971 


Al 


38.1 


13 


4.5 


■ 54 


32.4 




May 


1971 


Al 


96.0 


13 


9.6 


54 


75.2 




May 


1972 


29 


28. A 


26 ■ 


10.0 


55 


17.8 




May 


1973 


68 


20.3 


50 


13.7 


118 


17.5 


Vestside* 


May 


1972 


34 


43.3 


35 


32.8 


69 


- 38.1 




May 


1973 


32 


38.6 


41 


35.9 


73 


37.1 


Porter** 


May 


1972 


43 


19.6 


51 


18.5 


94 


19.1 




May 


1973 ' 


14 


21.9 


79 


15.7 


153 


18.7 



*Westslde added to project after 1971. 
**Control school. 
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The availability of information regarding a wide range of occupa- 
tional opportunities in the Mid-South region was one focus of the projects 
Although specific career choices we're not likely until the senior high 
level, a good bit of experience was obtained by students in the junior 
highs relative to information systems leading them to more knowledge 

/ 
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about specific occupational clusters, l^w programs were available to 
students who wanted more information than they were getting in their 
classes, field trips, or from guest speakers about specific occupations. 
One of these. Project INFOE (Information Needed for Occupational Enquiry), 
is a microfilm. aperture card information system developed by the Research 
Coordinating Unit at The University of Tennessee which gl^s the user in- 
depth jobi-lnf ormation about the career of interest. It goes into some 
detail, giving the equivalent of four typewritten pages on each occupa- 
tion, localized to the Memphis Delta region. 

) 

Another information system developed by the project is the CACI 
program (Computer Assisted Careef Infbrmation) which uses a mark sense 
inquiry approach into the computer^ to obtain information on a wide range 
.of career opportunities. Cards are marked at the local school, forwarded 
to the central office computer center, where they are processed through 
the CACI program. The system has been specially designed to«riflect * 
career, information for nearly 500 different specific work areas in the 
Memphis area. Within three days, the student receives a reply — written 
to him by name by the computer — giving him information about job oppor- 
tunities, skill and training requirements, working conditions, and pay 
ranges for the job he has chosen. At the same time, the computer records 
the student s interest, and a monthly report to the guidance counselor at 
each school reports all inquiries from that .<^chool and they serve as an 
aid to follow-up counseling. It may also help generate information of 
value in planning for future curricular changes and for securing appro- 
priate speakers and field trips for groups of students with similar 

m 

interests. Table III-5 reports the utilization of CACI for thej 1972-73 
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year by junior high school students in the impact area. A request/enroll- 
ment ratio was calculated for each of the three schools and overall to 
giv^ some comparative assessment of the use of this system by junior high 
schools. 



TABLE III-5 



USE OF COMPUTER ASSISTED CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM (CACI) 
BY JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS IN PROJECT SPAN, 1972-^ 



School 



Number of 
Requests 


1973 
Enrollment 


Reques t / Enrollment 
Ratio 


172 


1,205 


.1A3 


185 


• 1,625 


.114 




A23 


.078 


390 


3,233 


.120 



Cypress 
Humes 
West side 
TOTAL SPAN 



IV. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPONENT 

SummaiY 

The SPAN activities in the senior high target schools of Northside 
and Westside have been carried out through the vocational guidance and 
counseling centers and the cooperative Trork-study program. Both were 
successful in meeting the objectives of the project* 

The counseling centers have given every indication that great 
efforts were made to reach all seniors and assist in their post-^graduate 
placements. (A significant increase in placement was recorded between 
the 1972 and 1973 project years.) The Computer Assisted Career Informa- 
tion (CACI) and Information Needed for Occupational Entry (INPOE) system 
were running effectively by the third year. The quick-shot and mini- 
course have helped seniors in gaining employment both in work-study and 
post-graduate employment. 

The effects of the SPAN project will not cease at the end of the 
third project year. Plans call for the school system providing funds 
for the continuance of CACI, inservlce training, vocational consultants j, 
resource speakers, and the vocational guidance. Perhaps this aetlon is 
the most valid indicator of the project's accomplishment that it served 
as the initial thrust for a continuing exemplary vocational career edu- 
cational program in the Memphis City School System. 

Objectiv es 

The specific objectives of the senior high school component (grades 
10 through 12) were developed in the initial proposal and were applicable 
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during the three-year period of the project. They were as follows: 

1. To develop vocational guidance and job placement centers which 
would direct attention to the placement and follow-up of voca- 

^ tional students. Additional objectives of the centers were as 

follows: . 

a. To aid students in the selection of occupational fields 
of training in relation to their desires, acquired skills. 
Innate abilities, and the forecast demands of industry and 
btisiness. 

b. To give students personal guidance and counseling in order 
to aid them in daily problem-solving activitie^. 

c. To follow up on students as they progress through their 
training. To develop a workable relationship with each 
Instructor in attempting to understand the potential and 
limits of each student. 

d« To provide pre-employment orientation in preparation for 
occupational applications and interviews. 

e. To develop job placement and post-high school educational 
opportunities for senior and graduate vocational education 
students within the target area^s comprehensive high schools. 

f • To develop an accurate follow-up program on all students. 
The maintenance of adequate records to insure rapid re- 
trieval of information was a significant goal of this ob- 
jective. 

g. To develop a program of orientation for feeder junior high 
schools serving each comprehensive high school. 

2. To develop a cooperative education program designed to give 
work experience to twelfth grade vocational students and those 
entering into employment but not having marketable skills. 

3. To develop a summer or after-school basic skill program for 
nonvocational and noncollege-bound students which would equip 
them with salable skills for entry-level employment.' 

/ 

4. To develop pragrams which would give employment-^ and future 
educational direction to the dropout student. 



Description of the Component 

The senior high school (grades 10, 11, and 12) component was imple- 
mented during the 1970-71 project year at Northside High School. This 
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school served a low socioeconomic neighborhood which was predominantly 
black. During the 1971-72 school year, the high school SPAN program was, 
In accordance with recommendations from the on-site evaluation of the 
previous year, expanded to serve students at Vestslde High School, The 
rationale for this expansion was "to Include a population which will give 
[span] an Image of being a system designed to provide students from all 
social, racial, and economic backgrounds with the occupational Information 
and exploratory experience necessary to develop mature and realistic con- 
cepts of their own Interests, abilities, and aptitudes, toward the *world 
of work* and the best means by which they can achieve these career goals," 
Students at Westslde High were white and represented low-to-mlddle income 
families. The students of both schools comprised the target population 
for the ^971-72 and 1972-73 project years. Enrollments of the target 
schools as compared with the total senior high enrollment in the Memphis 
City schools during tbe project years are presented in Table r^-1. 

TABLE IV^l 

enrollment/ OF THE TARGET HIGH SCHOOtS COMPARED TO TOTAL SENIOR mCll 
ENROLLMENTS DURING THE 1970-1973 PROJECT YEARS 



Target Schools 
Northslde Vestslde Total As a Percent 
Project Years High School Hi^h School System of Total 

1970- 71 1,435 26,618 S.02% 

1971- 72 1 ,345 383 29 ,244 5 • 90% 

1972- 73 1,618 329 28,178 7.26% 



The senior high school students in the target population Increased 
from 5.02 percent during the '1970-71 project year to 7.26 pei^cent during 

the 1972-73 project year. The addition of Westside High School during the 

> 

last t\io years was partially responsible for this increase. ^ 
Vocational GuidancG and Job Placement Centers 

■ ■ ■ ' ... — . , - f 

The first center became functional at Northside High School during 

January, 1971. Early emphasis was placed upon gathering base data con- 
cerning atudent n».2ds and backgrounds. Survey sheets vere distributed 
to seniors in an effort to gather data and promote student inquiry into 
the services offered by the SP/(lN staff. Due to the problems associated 
with initiating the program (personnel shortages, locating and equipping 
offices, making initial contacts with business, and so on), .few records 
exist attesting to the nxmiber of inquiries and follow-up counseling ses- 
sions held at Northside between January 1, 1971, and May 31, 1971. How- 
ever, the co-op coordinator estimated that more than 300 counseling ses- 
sions were held during that period. 

Letters were sent to all graduating seniors in May, 1971, reiter-^ 
ating span's commitment to help graduates and dropouts in the future. 

This resulted' in at least 200 additional counseling and/or contact ses_- ' 



sions during the period from June 1, 1971, through August 31, 1971. Since 
records of contacts an^ counseling sessions were not available, it was not' 
possible to give an analysis of p^^ople served (e.g., student, non-student, 
graduated student, dropout) during the 1970-71 project year. 

Beginning in the 1971-72 project year, <;entdrs were in full opera- 
tion in iJoth Northside and Westside schools. Goals were further clarified 



for the centers which included: (1) contacting all seniors in both schools 
In order to acquaint them with basic information 'about employment oppor- 
tunities and provide occupational orientation and career guidance; (2) 
establishing individual remedial counseling and providing mini-courses 
and "quick-shot" programs fot seniors which concentrated on basic job 
skills and attitudes; (3) bringing vocational-technical recruiters and 
industrial representatives to the schools to talk with juniors and seniors 
and (4) developing a computei-assisted career information (CACI) system. 
Emphasis on follov-up counseling and monitoring each student's progress 
during vocational training was stressed. In addition, both centers 
gathered, sorted, and catalogued a wide variety of vocational educational 
materials which were available to stud^ents, teachers, and guidance coun- 
selors. A current bibliography of available literature was produced and 
distributed regularly • 

Other activities of the centers included field trips designed to 
give students first-hand exposure to the vocational areas for which the 
SPAN courses and materials were directed. 

In an effort to assess the impact of the counseling and vocational 
' guidance centers during >the 1971-72 project year, an attempt was made to 
ascertain the actual dumber of student contacts made by the counselors. 
Instructions were given to all counselors and SPAN personnel to fill out 
a special form (see Appendix after the first contact or counseling 
session with every senior and update the form after every subsequent 
action or interaction with the student. These forms were also given to ^ 
counselors at Washington High School (control school) for comparison pur- 
poses« A summary of the pertinent data gleaned from these records is 



presented iu Table IV-2 
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TABLE IV-2 

COUNSELOR RECORD ANALYSIS OF SENIOR CONTACTS AT NORTHSIDE, 
WASHINGTON, AND WESTSIDE DURING THE 1971-72 PROJECT YEAR* 

Washington 

Data Elements Northslde Westslde (Central) 

Total Contacts 608 132 85 

Number In in Vocational Program 295 57 11 

Number of Conferences Held Regarding 

Selection of Occupational Fields 383 88 41 



*A full disclosure of data presented by these records appear in ^ 
Table IV-1 of the second year evaluation report. 



However, due to the inconsistent recording practices of counselors 
^n each school and between schools » the resxxlts could not be used to lob- 
tain valid comparisons between schools. Attempts were made to simplify 
the form, but reports from many counselors indicated that the record- 
keeping process itself curtailed their efficiency and actually reduced 
their time spent counseling. For these reasons » the forms to record stu- 
dent counseling contacts were not utilized during the third project year. 

A review of the SPAN records indicated that a total of 70 bused 
field trips were conducted during the last two years of the project. 
(Table Iv-3 summarizes the' trips originating from each school classified 
according to vocational areas during each year.) The. numb* of field 
trips increased significantly during the last year. Northside field trips 
Increased 312 percent, from 16 to 46. Northside registered an increase 
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from two to six for a 200 percent gain. Many other field trips were 
also made using private transportation for which no records were kept. 
No bused field trips were made by Korthside during the first project 
year due to the lack of funds budgeted for this activity during the 
1970-71 budget. 

* 

TABLE IV- 3 

FIELD TRIPS FROM HIGH SCHOOLS DURING EACH PROJECT YEAR 



, Northside Westslde 

Vocational Areas Visited " 1971-72 1972-73 1971-72 1972-73 



Industrial and Commercial 


4 


23 


0 




Educational Institutions 


4 


16 


1 


0 


Public Services 


4 


2 


1 


1 


Food and Lodging 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Medical Facilities 


_2 


_5. 




_0 


TOTAL 


16 


46 


2 


6 



During the 1972-73 project year, there were AO mini-courses availa- 
ble to students. Students selected and subsequently received job skill 
training in 2A areas. At Northside, 19 mini-courses were conducted 
during the same period. Every senior in both schools received quick- 
shot training. 

The Computer Assisted Career Information (CACI) system be^an opera- 
tion in all senior high schools during the fall 6f 1972. The system held 
370 occupational descriptions which were available to students. From its 
inception through June lA, 1973, there were 17,1A1 respppses to requests 

O 
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for career information producTed, Northside students received 678 Job 
^descriptions while West side students requested and received 75, The 
nine schools in which SPAN or Model Careers teachers were present ac- 
counted for 19.4 percent of the CACI utilization. 

Retrieval of job information is an integral part of the general 
concepts of career Information. SPAN students have access to Project 
INFOE, which is a printed materials resource. The system provides in- 
formation on approximately AOO Jobs in the Memphis area, including such 
facts as ^entry-level requirements, approximate salaries, and working 
conditions. The Information is stored on microfiche. Students have 
access to this resourre through the use of reader-printers located in 
SPAN project schools. They may secuire printed copies of specific role 
descriptions contained in the system. No records of actual use by stu- 
dents are available for this report. 

Placement statistics of graduating seniors at both senior high 
schools during the last two project years are presented in Table IV-A 
The percentage of graduated students placed increased for each school, 
during the second year - (1972-73) . Northside registered the greatest 
increase by the placement of 94.8 percent the second year, as compared 
with 61.0 percent placement the preceding year. Westside placements 
increased from 84. 8 percent to 96.0 percent. 

Cooperative Work-Study Program 

During span's first year of operation, implementation of this 
phase was delayed until mid-term of 1970-71. At that time, Northside 
was the only high school targeted for the cooperative program. Evalu- 
ative recommendations resulted in the addition of Westside High School 
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TABLE IV-4 

PLACEMENTS OF GRADUATED SENIORS FROM NORTHSIDE 
AND WESTSIDE HIGH SCHOOLS 1972 AND 1973 



■ Northslde Westslde 
Status 1972 1973 1972 1973 



College 


58 


113 


24 


34 


Vocational/Technical Schools 




63 


li 


21 


Summer Vocational Progirams 


0 


56 


0 


0 


Apprenticeship Programs 


0 


3 


4 


8 


Military Service 


25 


23 


10 


6 


Employed Full-Tlme 


103 


108 


80 


50 


TOTAL PLACEMENT 


207 


366 






Unemployed 


36 


7 


6 


5 


Unable to Follow Up 


96 


13 ' 


17 


0 


TOTAL GRADUATED 


m 






12k 


PERCENT PLACED ' 


61.0% 


9A.8% 


84.8% 


96.0% 



during the 1971'-72 school year. The* reason^ for this addition have 
been discussed in other portions of this doc\iment, Northside rnd West- 
side High Schools were the locations of efforts to accomplish the goals 
of the co-op program during the 1972-73 school year. 

The same staff has been retained throughout the two and one-half 
years of operation, encouraging continuity and revision, if needed. 
Basically, the co-op program seeks to accomplish the following: 

1. Identification and provision for needs of individual students 
relative to part-tiue employment, fostering retention in 
school until completion *of twelfth grade. 

2. Provision for general cooperative training in daily classes, 
enhancing opportunities for positive interaction between job 
placement coordinator and studetits seeking part-time employ- 
ment • 

3. Development and continuous revision of an inventory of availa 
ble enployment sites, atte^mpting to enlist the aid of those 
in business /industry in dissemination of information about 
the program. 

4. Assessment or monitoring of activities of those students em- 
ployed part-time to facilitate linkage between school and 
work. 

5. Comple :ion and follow-up studies to determine occupational, 
educational, and/or training destination of seniors after 
graduation. 

Evaluation efforts to assess this phase of the SPAN Project have 
utilized both objective data provided by the project director and subjec 
tive observations made by staff members of the evaluation team. Over a 
period of six months, evaluative observations were accomplished in speci 
fic situations. These were as follows: 

1. Job placement coordinator as classroom instructdr in general 
cooperative training course. 

2. Interviews with potential employers for part-time work/study 
students. 
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3. Job placement coordinator monitoring activities of students 
at place of employment. 

Probably the most meaningfuIMbmpression created by each of the Job 




placement coordinators, when observed in many types of situations, vrs an 
attitude of positive belief in the worth of the program. 

The range of potential sites for part-time employment of students 
is diverse. Coinciding with the 15 occupational clusters, students work 
in such places as hospitals, food chain stores, and tractor/farm implement 
dealerships, to name but a few. 

Records of students enrolled in co-op classes and number of these 
placed in part-time employment provided the summary of data found in 
Table lV-5. The 100 percent placement record of students in the co-op 
classes reflects the successful accomplishment o-f this goal of the SPAN 
Project. Since this- was done for a limited number of students, it would 
be conjecture to assume equal success with larger numbers. However, the 
results provide strong support for the inclusion of a program of this ^ 
type to meet the needs of all students of the local school system. 



TABLE IV-5 



SENIOR HIGH CO-OP PROGRAM 




Number Enrol 1 ed 
in Co-op Classes 



Placed on Job 



School and Year 



Number Percent 



Northside ^1970-71 
Northside 1971-72 
Northside 1972-73 



27 
25 
29 



25 
25 
29 



92.6% 
100.0 
100.0 



Westside 1971-72 
Westside 1972-73 



27 
22 



27 
22 



100.0% 
100.0 
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Evaluation 

The evaulatlon of the senior high school component was performed 
both objectively and subjectively. Many of the activities did not lend 
themselves to a strictly objective analysis, and to have excluded them 
would have resulted In a shallow and unjust account of Project SPAN at 
the high school level. 

To assess the changes In the vocational preference of students, 
the Gordon Occupational Checklist (see Appendix C) was chosen. The test 
was administered each spring as shown In Table iV-6. 
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^ ^ TABLE IV-6 

ADMINISTRATION OF GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECKLIST 

1971 1972 1973 

School Juniors Seniors Seniors 

Northside 369 357 3A9 

Westslde , 105 99 

Washington ' 163 166 



7 



A comparison between the mean scores of Northside students In each 
of the Individual Interest categories over the three-year project period 
are presented In Table IV-7. The mean scores for each of the interest 
areas from the test^ during the first two years revealed little change In 
occupational Interests. Preferences for all areas, except business, les- 
sened. Since the test was administered to juniors In 1971 and to seniors 
In 1972, the differences may reflect the narrowing of Interest by a single 
group of students during the period of one^ year. A comparison between 
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the 1972 and 1973 scores, however, indicates a marked difference in the 
preference between vocational areas. Greater preference for all voca- 
tional areas was demonstrated by the 1973 seniors. Sliice this comparl- 
son is between two separate groups, it indicates that the 1973 seniors 
held a more favorable attitude toward and Interest in the vocational 
areas — especially business, technology, >^nd service — than their 1972 
counterparts 'held. 



TABLE IV- 7 X • 

COMPARISON OF NORTHSIDE STUDENTS' MEAN SCORES ON THE GORDON OCCUPA- 
TIONAL CHECKLIST BY OCCUPATIONAL AREA— 1971, 1972, AND 1973 



Occupational Area 1971 1972 1973 

Business 10.8 11.6 15.0 

Outdoors ^ 1.6 1.1 1.2 

Arts 4.1 3.9 A. 8 

Technology 8.5 7.1 9.3 

Service 6.8 6.6 9.6 



A comparison beyween the Gordon mean scores and the mean number of 
occupations listed (students were asked to name all of the occupations 
they could think of) by seniors at ;iJorthside, Washington, and W^stside 
during the 1972 and 1973 testing is presented in Table IV--8. The 
highest scores were made by students of Northside High School which had 
the largest number of students. The enrollment was predominantly black. \^ 
Their higher scores may reflect an Increased awareness and Interest . 

f 
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in occupations resulting from SPAN program Involvement, 

Westslde High School students had lower mean scores which may 
reflect a narrowing of ^ccupatlonal interest and preparation within 
the predominantly white ^udent populatidi^. 

These observations seem to be supported by the mean number of 
occupations listed by students at each of the schools; Northslde stu- 
dents listed more and Westslde students less. If » In fact, the former 
has broadened Interest in occupations and the latter has narrowed focus 
on clusters of occupations, as reflected in their numbers of occupations 
listed. 



TABLE IV-8 • 

MEAN "JDTAL GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECKLISJ SCORES AND MEAN NUMBER 
oFlJCCUPATIONS LISTED BY SENIORS IN THREE HIGH SCHOOLS, 

1972 AND 1973 



Mean Number of 



Mean Scores 



School 


1972 


/1 97 3 


Difference 


1972 


1973 


Difference 


Northslde 


31.1 


39.9 


+ Q> 


8.8 


29.0 


+20.2 


Washington* 


' 32.2 


25.5 


- 6.7 


15.8 


11.8 


- A.O 


Westslde 


32.6 


30.0 


- 2.6 


27. A 


22.6 


+ 4.8 



♦Control School. 
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The concept of vocational maturity is more comprehensive than 
vocational choice, including not only^the selection of an occupation, 
but also attitudes toward decision-makinc, comprehension, and under- 
standing of job Jrequirements, planning acjtivity and ability, and develop- 
ment of vocational capabilities. The Crites* VDI is an attitude scale 



that was designed to elicit the attitudiu^l or dispositional response 
tendencies in vocational maturity which are nonintellectual in nature, 
but which mediate both choice behaviors and choice aptitudes. (See 
Appendix E.) 

The test is a 50-item scale consisting of statements about an 
adolescent ^s (a) involvement in the process of vocational choice, (b) 
orientation toward the vocational choice problem, (c) independence in 
decision-making, (d) preferences for factors in vocational choice, and 
(e) conception of the choice process. The VDI yields a raw score ranging 
from 0 to 50. The higher the raw score, the greater the vocational 
maturity level. It has been normalized using a sample of 15,298 stu- 
dents in grades 7-13 from eight states — including Tennessee. 

The test was administered as shown in Table IV -9. The mean 
scores and standard deviations from the VDI for each group at each 
testing are presented in Table IV-io. A comparison between mean 
scores of different years at each school revealed that the increase 
in vocational maturity of the Northside students during their senior 
year was significant. Comparison betweer different groups of seniors 
on a school-by-school basis indicated no significant differences. Only 
the 1973 Northside seniors registered a idwer mean score than the pre- 
ceding senior class. Comparisons between schools are presented in 
Table lV-11. 

A comparison between the mean scores of seniors at the two SPAN 
senior highs and^ the central senior high revealed significant _t-values 
of 3.78 in 1972 and 2*54 in 1973. At both testings, the seniors at 
Northside and Westside demonstrated a relatively higher maturity value 



TABLE IV- 9 



AIMINISTRATION OF THE VDI 



1971 1972 1973 

School Juniors Seniors Seniors 



Northside 363 357 3A7 

Washington 163 170 

West side 105 102 



TABLE IV- 10 

RESULTS OF ADMINISTERING CRITES' VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INVENTORY 
AT NORTHSIDE, WASHINGTON, AND WESTSIDE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 





1971-1973 




■ 




Mean 


sLanaarct 




School and Year 


Score 


Deviation 


t-Value 


Northside (same students 


over two years) 






1971 


31.51 


5.7A 


2.06* 


1972 


32. A2 


6.15 




Northside 








1972-1973 


32. A2 


6.15 


-0.21 


1973 


32.32 


6.A7 




Washlnf;ton 








1972 


31.00 


5.78 


0.96 


1973 


31.62 


♦6.01 




Westslde 








1972 


35.12 


6.06 


0.39 


1973 


35. A8 


6.96 




Northside and Westside Combined 






1972 


33.03 


6.23 


0.01 


1973 


33.04 

< 


6.70 





*Signif leant at the .05 level. 



TABLE IV. 11 



COMPARISON BETWEEN VDI MEAN SCORES OF SENIORS AT SPAN AND CONTROL 

HIGH SCHOOLS, 1972 AND 1973 



Mean Standard 
School and Year Score Deviation t-Value 



1972 



Northside and Westside (combined) 33.03 6.23 -3.78* 

Washington 31.00 5,78 



1973 



Northside and Westsid^ (combined) 33.04 6.70 -2.54* 

Washington 31,62 6.01 



*Significant at the .05 level. 

than their counterparts at Washington. The mean scores of all three 
high schools remained below the Tennessee mean norm of 35.54, although 
the Westside seniors in 1973 registered a close 35.48, 

Subjective evaluation of employer reaction was obtained as a re- 
sult of on-site visits to various places of student employment. Of the 
ployers interviewed, none indicated a negative reaction either toward 
SPAN Project in general or toward specific students recommended by 
lacement coordinators. 



V. ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT 



The administrative processes required to carry out the project 
were satisfactorily undertaken. The SPAN staff maintained a great 
amount of data regarding their day-to-day operation, but they were 
not always consistent in the manner in which the information was com- 
piled and reported. The project staff, including the secretaries, were 
cooperative in every way with the evaluative team and worked hard to 
supply requested data. Unfortunately, it was not -always possible to 
find complete information in project records. This situation improved 
somewhat in the final year of the project. 

The project director was punctual throughout the project in 
filing his quarterly reports and regularly furnished copies to his 
advisory committee; to his staff, and to the evaluation team. The 
required format used in these reports was consistently valid and the 
reports were readily understood. 

Good rapport -vas established with the principals of the impact 
area schools. They were supportive of the program for the most part, 
and hoped the SPAI' project would be continued. The seven principals 
in the project in its final year were surveyed with a brief instrument 
toward the end of the 1972-73 year (see Appendix F) . Table V-1 re- 
flects the results of this survey. As can be seen from these<^data, 
all seven administrators felt that SPAN should be a part of the cur- 
riculum and most considered the service to be of great value to stu-* 
dents. In addition to the information shown In this table, the survey 

65 
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TABLE V-1 
RESULTS OF PRINCIPAL SURVEY 



Number of 

Survey Questions Responses 

Years school was in SPAN: 

^ year 1 

1 year ' • • • • ^ 1 . 

2 years 3^/ 

3 years. • ^2 

Should SPAN continue? 

Yes 7 

Should SPAN be part of the curriculum? 

Yes • 7 

Was. SPAN adequately presented to you? 

Yes 6 

No ......... 1 

Were SPAN services of value to students? 

Great 5 

Some 2 

Should the school be responsible for providing students with 
Aitry-level skills? 

Yes 4 

No 1 

Not sure 2 

Should guidance counselors help get students jobs? 

Yes 3 

No 2 

Not sure 1 

Blank 1 
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elicited comments from the administrators concerning difficulties encoun- 
tered with the project. In one case, expectations were not achieved be- 
cause of the absence of a project teacher; another experienced frustra- 
tlon because of the change of students during the school year brought 
about by the desegregation process; and a third expressed a need for 
better text material for SPAN classes. Four principals, however, re- 
ported no difficulties whatever. On the positive side, principals re- 
ported that SPAN made children aware of many and varied occupations and 
vocations; that the free transportation to various businesses and Indus- 
tries was very useful; that fxlms, workshops, and the availability of 
equipment and material was Importaiit; and that the help In getting 
students jobs in areas of salable skills was outstanding. One princi- 
pal summed It up for his scfiool with the statement: ''SPAN is very much 
9 part of our total school program. It has been very helpful." 

A concerted effortrwas made to Inform the public, especially the 
business community, of Project SPAN and its objectives. This was done 
by Inviting employers and civic groups Into the schools to see SPAN in 
operation, and by talking to civic and professional groups in the city. 
Information was disseminated to other school systems throughout the pro- 
ject, especially in its third year. (Dissemination, activities are dis- 
cussed In Section VI of this report.) 

Staffing was satisfactorily accomplished, despite some difficul- 
ties. The greatest problems concerned paraprof essional staffing during 
the second year of the project. This problem was eliminated during the 
third year, since paraprof essionals were not used. 

The greatest difficulty experienced or observed by the evaluation 
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team revolved around a breakdown in rommunications durin. the evaluation 
phases of both the second and third years of the project. Explicit direc- 
tions regarding data collection were not always followed, thus compromis- 
ing some of the assessment procedures. In every case, alternate routes 
to attain data were attempted with at least partial success* 

Overall, the administrative activities Were good. Planning ^nd 
implemerting a project of this type is never au easy task, but the SPAN 
staff were diligent in their pursuit of the project objectives. 



VI. DISSEMINATION ACTI^/ITIES OF PROJECT SPAN 

During the third year of Project SPAN activities, a major concern 
wa3 to demonstrate the efficacy of career education and to disseminate as 
widely as possible information about the project. Several strategies for 
dissemination were used. 

SPAN Staff Activities and Materials Development and Community Publicity 
and Documentation 

Personnel from Project SPAN and the Memphis City School System 
developed audiovisual^materials to tell the SPAN story. A slide-tape 
presentation was constructed. Brief descriptive brochures and other 
published materials (e.g., extra copies of SPAN handbooks and guides) 
were made ready for distributipn. A local television station (WREC-TV, 
a CBS affiliate) featured a half-hour SPAN program, and a kinescope of 
the program (16-mm, colons, and sound) was put together for use in discus- 
sing SPAN and explaining its concepts with other groups. Some of the 
elementary component kinescopes developed by SPAN staff and WKNO, the 
Memphis Public Service tel^ision station, were identified as appropriate 
for showing to groups as a demonstration of one of the components of Pro- 
ject SPAN. The elementary section of SPAN that used the 10 15-minute 
television presentations was available to all viewers who wished to tune 
in. 

Radio station WMPS produced a half-hour feature of Project SPAN . 
Also, Project SPAN received good coverage in the local newspapers — the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and the Press-Scimitar . * 
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Dissemination Through Professional Publications 

* c 
Project staff determined that it would be useful to attempt to 

get as broad dissemination as possible of SPAN activities through various 

journals. A small contract was let for bid for the development of a 

variety of magazine and newsletter articles. Articles were submitted 

under that contract to the following publications and/or associations: 



Tennessee Education* 



T|ie Education Catalyst* 



Th^ AVA Journal 
Th^ Bulletin (NASSP) 
American Education ** 
Media and Materials 
K-Elght 

The Tennessee Teacher *t 
School Shop * 



Tennessee Vo-Tech News * 

Audlo-Visual Instruction 

Educational Leadership* * 

Instructor Magazine 

Teacher Magazine** 

The Catalyst for Change* / 

Career Education News * / 

r 

National Elementary Principal (NA^SP) 
Educational and Industrial Television* 



Dissemination at Conferences and Workshops 

A third approach at disseminating concepts from Project SPAN in- 
cluded the presentation of SPAN concepts and ideas at various conferences 
and workshops. Specifically, SPAN staff and/or members of the evaluation 
staff made presentations to the following groups and/or conferences: 



♦Accepted for publication. 

**Stlll out for review at the date of this report. 

tTwo articles were submitted to this periodical; the briefer of 
the two was accepted for publication. 
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The Secondary School Principals, Dallas, 1973* 
The American Vocational Association, Chicago, 1973 

The American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, 1973* 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Miineapolis, 
1973* 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, New Orleans, 1972* 

The Governor's Conference on Career Education in Tennessee, 1973 

The Staff of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C, April, 
1973. * 

Additional Coverage 

SPAN received additional planned coverage in two ways: (1) listings 
and descriptions in the formal convention programs (AASA, ASCD, AVA, SACS, 
NASSP, etc.); and (2) reports from the various conferences. Two such re~ 
ports initiated numerous inquiries concerning SPAN (Teacher magazine and 
a "Special Report of NASSP" by the editors of Education, USA) . 

In summary, it seems that the SPAN Project made a more than adequate 
attempt at broad scale dissemination of SPAN ideas. The audiovisual mater- 
ials, the printed materials, the material developed for publication (and 
some of that which was published), and major presentations at conferences 
all provide evidence that the SPAN staff in good faith fulfilled its neces- 
sary obligation for dissemination of SPAN ideas and activities. The sximmary 
of evaluations from some disseiaination activities shows that the dissemina- 
tion activity was well-accepted. The acceptance rate of articles prepared, 
for SPAN shows that adequate coverage of SPAN was obtained in the various 
journals. 

*These presentations were generally evaluated and a summary tally 
of the evaluation results appears in Table VI-1. 
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TABLE VI-1 

PARTICIPANT EVALUA. .ON OF SELECTED SPAN DISSEMINATION 
ACTIVITIES, 1972-73 



Rating 
Area 



SACS 
12-12-72 



NASSP 
2-6-73 



AASA 
2-26-73 



AS CD 
3-20-73 



USOE - 
4-30-73 



Total 



No. 



No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


— 


— 


— 
7 


— 
8.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 
8 




5.3 






6 


7.5 










6 


4.0 


8 


19.0 


26 


32.5 


1 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


37 


24.5 


23 


54.8 


31 


38.7 


5 


62.5 


4 


50.0 


72 


47.6 


6 


14.3 


3 


3.7 


2 


25.0 


1 


12.5 


14 


9.3 


5 


11.9 


7 


8.8 






2 


25.0 


14 


9.3 


— 


— 


4 


5.0 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4 


2.9 






12 


15.0 






, 2 


25.0 


14 


10.? 


42 


100.0 


64 


80.0 


8 


100.0 

■ ' ■ ' 


6 

" 


75.0 


120 

■ ' " 


86. S 


— 


— 


1 


1.3 








— 


1 


0.7 


2 


4.8 


30 


37.5 


1 


12.5 


2 


25.0 


35 


25.4 


AO 


95.2 


49 


61.3 


7 


87.5 


6 


75.0 


102 


73.9 


— 


— 


7 


8.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7 


5.1 


13 


31.0 


40 


50.0 


2 


25.0 


3 


37.5 


58 


42.0 


29 


69.0 


31 


38.7 


6 


75.0 


5 


62.5 


71 


51.4 






2 


2.5 










2 


1.5 






i 




















4 


5.0 










4 


2.9 


1 


2.4 


23 


28.8 






, 3 


37.5 


27 


19.6 


41 


97.6 


48 


60.0 


8 


100.0 


5 


62.5 


102 


73.9 






5 


6.2 










5 


3.6 






10 


12.5 










10 


7.3 


3 


7.1 


20 


25.0 


1 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


25 


18.1 


39 


92.9 


43 


53.7 


6 


75.0 


, 1 


12.5 


89 


64.4 






7 


8.8 


1 


12.5 


6 


75.0 


14 


10.2 



Overall 
Impact * 
1 

2 1 
3 

4 1 

5 9 

6 2 
N/A 

Clarity 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 
N/A 

Style 
Poor 
Fair . 
Good 
N/A 

Amount 'of 
Detail 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

N/A 

SPAN Staff 
Portion 

Poor 

Fair - 

Good 

N/A 

Evaluators * 
Portion 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

N/A 



7.7 

7.7 
69.2 
15.4 



Q) 



C — 



•H 

J6 

u 

u 

(0 

c 

CO 
to 

§ 

Wi 
•H 

O 4J 

*H 0) . 

to a* 

0) B 
3 O 



CO CO 
O iJ 



ERIC 



*1 « Poor; 6 =« Outstanding • 



Dissemination activities also included answering inquiries about 
the project and especially the materials developed by it. During the 
third year alone at least one Inquiry was received from each of the 50 
states, as well as from Canada, India, West Germany,. and a U. S. Air 
Force school in Taiwan. Materials were^supplled upon request for only 
the cost oi the paper used In duplication. Despite the minimal nature 
of the charges, nearly $2,600.00 was received by the school system for 
SPAN materials during 1972-73. 



VII. PROJECT SPAN: OV'ERVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. CONTEXT 

Memphis, Tennessee, is one of the leading industrial and trade 
centers of the Mid-South. Its location on the Mississippi River has 
made it an influential and important city in the United States. Like 
many urban centers, Memphis has experienced migration by middle class 
white residents to suburban areas, while blacks of a low socioeconomic 
level have tended to concentrate in the old inner-city area. 

Concern over the liigh dropout rate in this area and a correspond- 
ing lack of Job skills among former students caused the Memphis Oity 
School System to begin a number of programs designed to improve educa- 
tional and Job opportunities for this segment of the population. 

Project St AN (Start Planning Ahead Now) was funded in 1969 under 
Part D of Public Law 90-576. The project, designed as an exemplary pro- 
gram, originally was intended to serve approximately 16,500 students in 
20 taVget schools. The ^roup constituted 11.5 percent of the total 
Memphis City enrollment at the time. 

Important external factors affected Project SPAN during its three 
years of operation. One was decentralization of many administrative 
functions of the school ^system. This involved establishment of four 
area" offices instead of one central office which previously had been 
the site of all adminl^rative functions. The sepond external factor 
was court-ordered busing to help achieve better racial balance within 

N 

the system. The latter occurred in the middle of the 1972473 academic 
year. 



The total enrollment of the system declined from 150,657 in 1971-72 
to 129,523 in 1972-73. The project's target population likewise declined 
from approximately 16,500 in 1970-71 to 8,022 5 1972-73. Decrease in the 
target population largely was caused by a decision to reduce the number of 
elementary schools served from 15 to three. 

At the end of the project it was providing direct services to two 
high schools, four junior high schools, and three elementary schools. 
These schools had the following enrollments: elementary schools — 2,17 7; 
junior high schools — 3,898; and high schools — 1,947. ? 

The project also provided indirect services to a far greater number 
of elementary school pupils in 1S72-73. Study guides for use with the 
career awareness television programs were provided to all^'J^eachers in 
grades A-6 in the Memphis City School System, These teachers had an 
estimated 55,500 pupils, 

II. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Scope of the Program 

Major emphasis of the program was to demonstrate a career educa- 
tion model serving kindergarten through the senior year of high school; 
to help improve attitudes of pupils toward education, the world of work, 
and themselves; to lower target schools' dropout rate; and to provide 
greater job opportunities for both dropouts and graduates of inner -city 
schools. The program had three major components in keeping with thinking 
about career education which was current at the time Project SPAN was ap- 
proved. The elementary school component was designed to promote career 
awareness among pupils, especially those in intermediate grades. In the 



junior high school, pupils were encouraged to explore in depth several 
of the occupational clusters presented to them in elementary schools 
The senior hign school component stressed career focus, induing job 
selection and job placement as well as emergency assistance to students 
about to quit school. 

Personnel 

The following personnel were employed by the project at the end 
of 1972-73: (1) project director; (2) elementary curriculum specialist; 
(3) four elementary and junior high career education resource teachers; 
(A) high school job placement coordinator; (5) co-op coordinator; (6) 
secretary; and (7) clerk-typist « 

Procedures 

This report covers the three years of Project SPAN from 1970-71 
through 1972-73. Services provided in each of the program's three com- 
ponents may be summarized as follows: 

Elementary component . Creating awareness of broad career clusters 
was emphasized through a series of 10 15-minute television programs pro- 
duced in cooperation with and broadcast by Memphis' public television 
station* Produced for use with the programs, which were aimed at inter- 
mediate grade pupils, was a set of duplicated study guides. These out- 
lined introductory and" follow-up activities designed to relate the pro- 
grams to different classroom content areas, plus psychomotor or hands-on 
activities in which pupils construct simple objects associated with dif- 
ferent jobs. Elementary school teachers also were encouraged to write 
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their own career education units for use with different content areas. 

Junior high school component . Emphasis in the career exploration 
phase of the project was on helping students to define their job interests, 
to Investigate in some detail these interests, to study such job-related 
activities as applying for a job and writing a resume, and to receive some 
work-study experiences. The junior high component utilized a microfiche 
series giving localized information on AOO specific jobs in Memphis, and 
a career exploration worktext for use in seventh grade English and social 
studies classes. Cooperative education classes were begun for overage 
junior high school students, and approximately AO Memphis business and 
industrial firms helped provide job experiences for students. 

Senior high school component . As part of its career focus compo- 
nent. Project SPAN employed job placement coordinators to help counselors 
advise sophomores as to which vocational classes offered by the Memphis 
City School System wouM help them realize their tentative career objec- 
tives. A computerized job placement and information system was developed 
high school students to supplement the\ microfiche series. Aside from 
providing career information on request by means of printouts, the com- 
puter program also helped the counselors keep abreast of the changing* 
job interests of different pupils. The project assisted high school 
teachers in developing units of study relating content areas to careers, 
and mini-courses dealing with job attitudes, basic skills, and other areas 
of student need were conducted for seniors planning to go to work after 
graduation. The heart of the high school program was a cooperative work- 
study program in which more than 90 business and industrial firms part i- 
ERIC cipated* 
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Materials Developed by Project SPAN 

The following materials were developed by Project SPAN and made 

available to nontarget schools in the Memphis City School System and to 

other systems as well: 

!• Film copies of the 10 television program originally recorded 
on videotape. 

2, Teachers* guides for use with all 10 films. 

3, A career development worktext for junior high school students. 

A, Career education curriculum guides for use in all subject areas 
in grades seven through nine. 

5, Occupational orientation worktext for use in home economics and 
industrial arts classes. 

Budget 

The total three-year budget for Project SPAN was approximately 
$A29,000. Because of the changing population in the target schools, it 
is difficult to arrive at an accurate cost effectiveness figure for the 
project. The figure should be reasonably low, however > since, in addition 
to indirect services to the ^elementary schools, there were a number of 
similar services provided by Project SPAN to all junior and senior high 
schools in the Memphis City School System. For example, 1,000 copies of 
each of the three curriculum guides were distributed to junior high schools 
Besides tha units developed by teachers and distributed earlier in the 
project, span's staff developed AO units for elementary schools and 30 
units for junior high schools during the summer of 1973. These units, 
which linked the study of careers to various content areas, were to be 
distributed throughout the entire system. 



III. EVALUATION 
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Each of the three project components had its own objectives. Goals 
for the entire project also were identified. They were as follows: 

1. To develop a comprehensive and continuing program of occupa- 
tional guidance information and techniques which will, in all 
grades of school, insure that the maximum number of students 
in need of vocational training will enroll in such programs 
and that they will be helpful to bridge the gap between going 
to schooi and earning a living. 

2. To develop a series of **hands on" and soft education units 
which will insure maximum relevance of education and skills 
for entering into employment. 

3. To develop within the student a desire to stay in school and 
obtain a general education and skills for entering into em- 
ployment . 

4. To develop within the student the ability to appraise his 
occupational goals in a manner equal to his abilities, de- 
sires, and the forecasted needs of industry. 

5. To develop an overall program of positive relationships with 
community, parents, consultants, and volunteer workers which 
will give students an enriched outlook on the world of work. 

6. To develop all programs so the following characteristics pre- 
vail: 

a. Student develops self-understanding and sc^lf-awareness . 

b. Student recognizes and makes fuller use of his capabili- 
ties. 

c. Student develops positive adjustment to school, community, 
and home environments. 

d. Student develops self-confidence and self-esteem. 

e. Student develops the ability to make wise decisions. 

7. To develop a series of personal inventories which, when given 
at grades 6, 9^ and 12, will indicate realistic soundness of 
vocational chouccs . 

8. To develop a complete follow-up study which iiill test the 
relevance of the total project. 



Objectives for all three components stressed program Inputs rather 
than outcomes. That Is, the objectives were open rather than closed. In 
terms of activities and programs to be developed rather than performances 
to be achieved. The first year's evaluation report was mainly process 
oriented, suggesting adjustments and refinements that could be made in 
order to improve project efficiency and the quality of the services. This 
process evaluation was continued in part in the second year's evaluation, 
with a major recommendation being that the target schools of the elementary 
component be cut from 15 to three so that the project could provide full- 
tim^ resource teachers in each demonstration school. The second year's 
report also contained a completed evaluation of the 10 television programs 
developed as part of the elementary component. These were rated on the 
basis of standards for such films as set down by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and on the technical quality of the programs. 

A panel of outside evaluators rated the programs highly in both of 
the above-mentioned areas. The elementary component was judged to have 
achieved related objectives for developing duplicated materials and psy- 
chomotor or hands-on activities for use In the classroom with the TV 
series. The elementary component's objective of increasing teacher sen- 
sitivity also was judged to have been achieved, with inservice workshops 
seen as a primary method of increasing said sensitivity. 

The major purposes of the SPAN activity at the junior high level 
were to increase students' awareness of the diversity of available career 
opportunities and to promote a positive attitude toward the world of work. 
The overall objectives of the pt^oject were met at a reasonable level as 
youngsters at the junior high level became much more aware of the world 
of work around them. 



At the senior high target schools, the vocational guidance and 
counseling centers have been successful In meeting the objectives of the 
project relative to providing a cooperative work-study program as well 
as providing pertinent, occupational information through CACI and INFOE. 
The quick-shot and mini-courses offered seniors needed assistance In 
preparation for employment. 

One of the most significant ways to assess Project SPAN's effec- 
tiveness Is to note plans for Its 1973-74 continuation in the Memphis 
City School System through local funding. All of the essential services 
of SPAN will be continued through local funding and actually will be made 
available to more students. A fourth resource teacher for elementary 
schools will be addec., with one resource teacher operating on an itiner- 
ant basis from each of the four area administrative offices. The project 
also plans extensive staff development activities for next year. This 
will be a continuation of inservice provided by SPAN in 1972-73 to such' 
professionals as elementary school counselors and consultants. (Consul- 
tant is an administrative staff position in the Neniphis City School Sys- 
tem; there are four such positions assigned to each area office.) 

Services initiated by Project SPAN are expected to tie in well 
with a statewide vocational education program now in the planning stage 
and expected to be implemented In 1974 by the Tennessee General Assembly. 

The legitimacy and value of the project's objectives were also 
assessed In the final evaluation report. These were judged to have been 
appropriate considering the context in which the program operated and 
the Identified needs of the students served* 



IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Since the final evaluation of an exemplary project such as SPAN 
should deal with its implications for those interested in recycling a 
program, and since the Memphis City system already has plans for contin- 
uing and expanding SPAN's services, the following recommendations are 
made for other systems considering career education programs • The recom- 
mendations grow out of the evaluation of Project SPAN. 

!• Career education should be used as one way to make classroom 
Instruction inore relevant to the careers and related activi- 
ties, such as writing personal resumes and preparing for job 
interviews, 

2. All grades should be involved In a career education program, 
and activities should progress in a logical sequence from 
students' career awareness to career exploration to career 
focus • 

3. Adequate consultative and resource assistance should be made 
available over an extended pe^^iod of time to help teachers 
and counselors to implement a career education program. 

4. Systems should xitilize personnel, experiences, and materials 
of present and past exemplary programs, such as SPAN. 

5. Cooperative work-study programs and job counseling and place- 
ment services should be essential parts of career education 
efforts. J 

6. New career education prograr.s should be piloted in a fBw 
schools, problems identified, and procedures refined before 
being diffused through an entire system. 

7. Specific process and product objectives should be drawn up 
for a proposed career education, based on identified needs 
of students. Program procedures should be planned in accor- 
dance with these objectives. 

8. A new program should be evaluated by outside agencies, espe- 
cially during the pilot phase. 



Career education should be used as a means of increasing 
community involvement in the schools, through such activi- 
ties as cooperative work-study programs, school job place- 
ment programs, field trips to community businesses and in- 
dustries, and invitations for school speaking engagements 
to community resource persons. 
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APPENDIX A 



OCCUPATIONAL SEJSITIVITY QUESTIONNAIRE AND RESULTS 



Dear Teacher: 

Please complete this brief questionnaire to the best of your knowledge. 
We are seeking information which will be helpful in evaluating Project 
SPAN. Please be honest and frank in your responses. You need not iden- 
tify yourself or your school. 



1. What grade level do you teach? 



ERLC 



8. 



9. 



2. How many pupils are in your class? 



3. Is your classroom self-contained? 
Yes > No 

4. If not, do you have access to a 
TV set to use in watching SPAN 
films telecast by WKNO? 

* Yes No 

5. How many of the SPAN films have 
your pupils seen this year? 
None 1-3 ^4-6 ^7-10 

6. In your opinion, have the SPAN 

' films been telecast at convenient 
times for you to use in connec- 
tion with classroom teaching? 
^Yes . N o 

7. How much time have^you been able 
to devote each week, on the aver- 
age, to preparing your pupils to 
view each film? 

Not applicable; did not see 

the films. 

Fewer than 30 minutes 

30 to 60 minutes 



10. If you have not been able to see 
see some telecasts of SPAN pro- 
grams, have you been able to use 
a school projector to show film 
copies of the SPAN telecasts in 
your classroom? 
Yes No 

1. If "y^s," how many kinescopes of 
SPAN films have you .shown in your 
classroom? 

1-3 ^ 4-6 7-10 



12, 



More than 60 minutes 



How much time have you been able 
to devote each week, on the aver- 
age, to follow-up discussions of 
SPAN films? 

N ot applicable 

^ Fewer than 30 minutes 

_30 to 60 minutes 

More than 60 minutes 



How much time have you been able 
to devote, on the average, to use 
of printed materials furnished by 
Project SPAN? 



13, 



14. 



JNot applicable 
_Fewer than 30 minutes 
_30 to 60 minutes 
More than 60 minutes 



If your pupils met the SPAN teacher 
in another room, did you regularly 
accompany them and remain with them 
during the teacher's presentation? 
Yes No 

If the SPAN teacher worked with your 
pupils in your classroom, did you 
regularly remain in the classroom 
during the teacher's presentation? 
Yes No 

How would you rate the effectiveness 
of the SPAN teacher in working with 
your pupils to dissemina^ career 
information? 

Ineffective 

Fairly effective 

Very effective 



Do you feel that your principal is 
knowledgeable about and supportive 
of the goals and activities of the 
SPAN program? 
Yes No 

Please make any comments you have 
concerning this questionnaire on 
the back side. 
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1972~THFEE GROUPS 



1973—SPAN TEACHERS ONLY 



How rewarding, psychologically, do you think is work in manufacturing 
occupations? 



1 2 
Not 

Rewarding 



R ating Scale 
5 6 7 



9 10 
Greatly 
Rewarding 



Group Mean Rating group 

Workshop Participants {N=21) 7.9 Elementary (N=37) 

SPAN Teachers (N=61) (Elementary) 6.0 Junior High (N=70) 

Control Group (N=26) (Elementary) 5.^ Senior High (N=»A3) 

What level of preparation and training do you think is needed by those 
working in consumer and homeinaking-related occupations? 



Mean 
6.6 
5.8 
5.8 



1 2 3^ 

No training 

Needed 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Sc^le 



Mean Rating 

6.6 
6.8 
7.3 



8 9 10 

Extensive training 
Needed 

Group 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
6«8 
7.3 
7.1 



To what degree are there opportunities for advancement in general cUid 
pef'sonal services occupations? 



1 2 3 

No 

Opportunities 
Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale 
5 6 



Mean Rating 

8.2 
6.2 
6.3 



9 10 
A great many 
Opportunities 



Group 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
6,3 
6.5 
6.4 



To your knowledge, are there other occupations which are related to 
g^eneral and personal services occupations? 



12 3 
Opportunities 
Group 

Workshop Particip^ints 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale 
5 6 



Mean Rating 
7.9 
5.8 
6.1 



9 10 
A great many 
Opportunities 



Group 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
6.0 
6.7 
6.5 
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5, How many different occupational activities are available to those working 
in marketing and distribution occupations? How many different kinds of 
vrork aore available in this occupational field? 



ERIC 



1 2 3 

Very limited 
Nmiber 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



Mecm Rating 

9.4 
6.8 
6.4 



9 10 
Very large 
Number 

i 

Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mpan 
6.8 
7.4 
7.7 



To what degree is excellence of workmemship important in general and 
personal services occupations? 



1 2 
Not 

Important 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



9 10 
Extremely 
Import-ant 



Group 

workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

8.0 
7.5 

e.o 



Group Mean 

Elementary 7.6 

Junior High 8. A 

Senior High 8.8 



How strongly would you urge your pupils to enter manufacturing 
occupations? 



1 2 
Would not 
Recommend 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Groups 




Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



Mean Rating 

6.9 
6.4 
6.4 



8 9 10 

Strongest possible 
Recommendations 

Grou p 

El .ary 

/ High 
^ lor High 



Mean 
6.9 
6^.3 
6.6 



8. As compared with your profession, teaching, how important is distributive 
occupations? 



1 2 

Lesser 

Importemce 



Rating Scale 



9 10 
Greater 
Importance 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Hean Rating 

7.6 
6.4 
6.9 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
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9. To what degree can material presented in the elementary grades help make 

pupils aware of the requirements and reweurds of the consumer and homemoking- 
related occ*ipations field? 



12 3 
To a \jry 
Limited degree 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



i. 



Rating Scale 
5 6 



Mean Rating 

8.9 
7.0 
5.7 



8 9 10 
a very 
ExtensiN^e degree 

Group 

Elementary 
Junior W.gh 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.4 
6.9 
7.3 



10. To what degree do you feel that you are knowledgeable aoout marketing 
and distribution occupations? 



11, 



1 .2 
To a very 
Lirr.ited degree 

Grou^ 

Wbrkshop Participants 
SPTIN Teachers 
Control . Group 

How important do you think it 
general «d personal services 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



Mean Rating 

6.8 
4.6 
4.3 



8 9 10 
To a very 
Extensive degrefe 



Grou^ Mean 

Elementary 5.9 

Junior High 5.7 

Senior High 5.9 

iz for you to be knowledgeable about the 
occupational field, as such knowledge 



relates to your work as an elementsury school teacher? 



12 3 

Slightly^ 

Important 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale 
5 6 



Mean Rating 

8.9 
7.3 
7.7 



9 10 
Extremely 
Important 

Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.6 
7.3 
6.7 



12. As compared with college ctudy, how important :s post-secondary training 
in manufacturing occu^ tions? 



:RIC 



1 2 3 

Lesser 

Importance 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



Mean Rating 

7.3 
6,. 6 
6.7 



9 10 
Greater 
Importance 

Groug. . 
Elementary 
Junior High • 
.Senior High 



Mean 
6.6 
7.1 
7.0 
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13. In your opinion, how important is a college education in today's society? 



12 3 
Slightly c 
Important 

Group 

Workshop Participant:. 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating .Scal^ 
5 6 7 



Mean Rating 

5.9 
8.2 
8.5 



i 



9 10 
Extremely 
Important 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
8.0 
7.9 
7.6 



14., Please rate the contributions which ypu feel persons in each of the 
followiiig career fields meikes to society. y 



1. 2 
Slight 

Contribution 
Group 



Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control jroup 



Marketing 
5 6 



Mean Ratihg 

8,5 
8.1 
8.0 



9 10 
Great 
Contribution 

" Group 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.5 
7.9 
7.9 



Medicine 



i 



12 3 

Slight 

Contribution 

Groub 

Workshop Peurtiripants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Grotip 



1 2 
Slight 

Contribution 



Mean Rating 

9.4 
9.2 
9.7 . 

Manui?acturing 
5 6 7 



J 10 

Gx'eat 
Contribution 



Group 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
8. A 
9.2 
9.2 



9, 10 

Great * 
Contribution 



Group 

Wokshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

8.7 
8.4 
8.6 



group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.9 
8.3 
8.1 



1 2 
Slight 

Contribution 



Teaching 
5 6 



7 



9 10 
. Great 
Contribution 



\ 1 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Meam Rating 

9.1 
8.4 
9.6 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
'8.4 
9.0 
8.9 



1 2 
Slight 

Contribution 



Construction 
5 6 7 



\ 

9 10 
Great 

Contribution 
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Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



1 2 
Slight 

Contribution 



Mean Rating 

8.7 
8.0 
8.7 

Office Occupations 



8 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



9 10 
Great 
Contribution 



Mean 
8.2 
8.4 
8.6 



Group 

Workshop Particip2mts 
SPAN Teachers' 
Control Group 



1 2 

Slight 

Contribution 



Group 

Worksho; 
^SPAN 




1 2 
Slight 
Contribution 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPM^ Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

8.3 
7.8 
8.0 

Practice of Law ^ 



Mean Ratipg J 
^ 7.9 ^ ^ * 
8.1 
9.0 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senlpr High 



9 . 10 
Great 
Contribution 

group * 
Elementary 
"\ Junior High 
Senior H5,gh 



pmemaking-Related Occupations 



Mean -^Rating 

8.3 
7.5 
8.5 



9 . 10 
Gre^t \ 
Contribution^ 

Group 

Elementary 
Junloir High. 
Senior High 



15. How strongly would you encourage your pupils to.en^er construction 



occupations? 



1 2 ^ 3 / 

Would not ' ^ 

Bncourage - 

r 

Group , 

Workshop Participants 
SPAI^ Teachers 
Control Group 



\ 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



Mean Rating 

3.7 • 

7.2 

7.2 



8 



• 9 10 
Encourage 
Very strongly • 

Grdup / 
EXemelitary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7»2 
7.4 
7.4 



Mean 
8.2 
8.2 
7.7 ^ 



Mean 
7.9 
8.3 
8.3 



Mean 
7.9 
7.3 

. 6,7 



V 
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16. To what degree is excellence of mrkmamship important in consumer and home** 
naking-relrated occupations? 



1 2 
>lot 

Important 



Rating Scale 
5 . 6 



9 10 
Extremely 
Important 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

8.3 
7.5 
8.0 



Group Mean 

Elementary' , 8.1 

Junior High 7.9 

Senior High 8*0 



17. How rewarding, psychologically speaking, do you think work is 
transportation occupations? * i 



1 2 
Mot 

Rewarding 



R e ting Scale 
5 6 7 



9. 10 
Greatly 
Rewarding 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachess 
Contrpd Group 



Mean Rating 

8.3 
6.9 
7.0 



Groiip 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior illgh 



Mean 
7.7 
6.8 
6.4 



18. To wh^t degree dp you feel that you are knowledgeable about^ general and 
personal seryJces (Occupations? 



1. 2 3 

To a very 
Limited degree 

Group 

Workshop PArtioipants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Sc^le 
5 6 



Mean Rating 

7.5 
5.5 
5.5 



4 

9 10 
To a very 
Extensive degree 

Group Mean 

Elementary 7 . 2 

Junior High 6.1 

Senior Hi^h ' 5.8 



19. To what ^degree are there opportunities for advancement in the manufacturing 
occupations? 



12 3 
Mo 

Opportunities 
Group 

Worksrhop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale ' 
5 6.7 



Mean Rating 

7.-6 
6.2 
6.8 



9 t 10 
A gre'at many 
Opjportunities 

Group 

• Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.3 
6.9 
6.7 



^ 



m 
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20, What level ot preparation ^m^' training do you think ir. needed by th;>se 
working in contruction occupa . ons? 



21. 



22. 



1 . 2 3 
No training 
Needed 

Grotip 

Workshop Puticipants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control <3roup 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



J 



Meem Rating 

6.7 
6.9 
7.0 



8 9 • 10 
Extensive training 
Needed 

Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.3 
7.1. 
6-3 



To what degree are the opportunities ^or advcmcement in business emd office 
Occupations? . ^ 



r 



Rating Scale 
5 6 7 



1 2 3 '4 * 

No . 

Opportunities 

\ 

Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPIkN Jeachers % 
Control Group . 

' • • ^ ' ' 

^Ae comj^ared with college study, how import cmt is post-secondcUry training- in 

Qonsumer axid homemaking-r elated occupations? ' , . 



Mean Rating 

7.6 
6,7 
7.5 



8 9 10 
A .great many 
Oppor tuni ties 

i 

Group Mean 
Elementary 7.7 
Junior .High 7.2 
Senior High ^6.8 



1 2 

Lesser 

Inportcuice 



3 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group ' 



Rating Scale 
5 6 .7 



Mean Rating 

'7.0 ' 
6:6 , 
6.8 - 



8 .9 It) 
Greater 
Importance 

tiroup 
Elementally 
Junior Hl^h* 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.4 
7.2 
7.4 



23. How strongly would you urge your pupils to en,ter communications and media' 
occupations? • . . 



1 2 
Would not 
Recommend 



3f 



Gfoup \ ^ 

Wor)fshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers * 
Control Group 



Ratihg Scale 
5 6 7 



Mean Rating 

7.8 
7.1 
7.6 



8 9 '10 

Strongest possible 
kecommendation 

Croup 

Elementary 
Junior High / 
Senior High 



Mean 
8.Q 
7.8 
7.7 



,24. 



How strongly would you urge your pupils to enter consumer and hontemaklng- 
related occupations? 



1 2 
Would not 
Recommend 



Rating Scale 
5 '6 



8 9 10 
Strongest possible 
Recommendation 



25. 



26. 



Group 

Workshop Parti ci| 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

7.2 
6.9 
7.1 



Group 
Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 



How valuable, in. your' opinion, is Project SPAN in heightening vocational 
awajreness among pupils? 



12 3 

Of no 

value 

. Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Rating Scale 
5 6 



Mean Rating 

9.7 
7.8 
7.5 



8 9 10 

Of great 
Value 

Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior, High 



Please rate the value of SPAN files in your instructional program, 
this question if you have no knowledge of the films. 



Mean 
J6.1 
7.9 
8.5 

Omit 



1 

Of "no 
Value 



Rating Scale 
5 ^ 6 



9 . 10 
Of great 
Valtie 



Group" 

tWorkshop Participants 
SPAN I'eachers 
Control Group 



Meam Rating 

* 9.5 
7.2 
6.8 



Group Mean 

Elementary 8.0 

junior High 9.2 

•Senior High N/A 



27. Please rate what you consider to be the value to pupils of classroom 
instruction in each of the following areas. 



1 

Of no 
Value 



2r- 



English Gr^u^mar 
5 £6 *T 



.9 10 
Of great 
Value 



.Wprkshop Participcuits* 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

8.7 
8.7 
8.3 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
8.7 
8.9 
8.2 
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i 

Of no 
Value 



Mathematics 

5 6 7 



9 10 
Of great 
Value 



Group 

Workshop participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Jroup 



Mean Rating 

8.8 
8.9 
9,0 



, Group Mean < 

Elementary 9.1 
Junior Figh 9.0 
Senior High 8.4 



12 3 

Of no 

Value 

Group 

■Workshop Particip2mts 
SEAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Construction Occupations 
5 6 .7 S 



Mean Rating 

7.5 
6,8 
6.6 



10 



.Of /gre<L^ 
Value ^ ^ 




Mean 

Elementary 8.1 
Junior High 7.5 
Senior High 6.9 



1 

Of no 
Value 



Science 



9 10 
Of great 
Value 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



1 

Of no 
Value 



Mean Rating 
7.4 

7.6 ' 
7.6 , 



Group Mean 

Elementary 8.3 

Junior High 7.5 

Senior High 7.5 



Memufacturing Occupations 



9 10 
Of great 
value 



Group 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Group 



Mean Rating 

6.7 
7.1 
7.0 



. Group Mean 

Elementary 7.8 

Junior High 7.4 

Senior High 7.1 



1 

Of no 
Value 



Social Studies 



9 10 
Of great 
Value 



Grou p 

Workshop Participants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Grouj^ 



Mean Rating 

7.5 
7.5 
7.4 



Group Mean 

Elementary 8. 1 

Junior High 7.6 

Senior High 7*0 



12 3 

Of no 

Value 

workshop Participants 
SPAK Teachers 
Control Group 



Transportation Occupations 
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9 



9 10 
Of great 
' Value 



riean Rating 



7.4 
6.9 
6v6 



Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



\ 

Mean' 
7.8 
7.3 
6.6 



1 

Of no. 
Value 



Consx^er and Homemaker-Related Occupations 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Of great 



Group 

VIorkshop Pat'ticipants 
SPAN Teachers 
Control Gr->up 



Mean Rating 

.S.4 
7.2 
7.4 



Value 

Group 

Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 



Mean 
7.6 
7.4 
7.5 



28. Please rank each of thef' following instructional, areas in what you consider 
to be their order of importanjse ip the elementary school curriculum. Rank 
the tflost impbrtamt "1", the second, most important "2", and so on through 
' Do not indicate ties . Mark your ranking in the bl^nk to the left of 

each item. . v , 



^English Crajnmar 



.Mathematics 



Construction Occupatioha 



Transportation Occupations 



Consumer and Homemaker*-Related 



Sclc^nce 



^ Occupations 
Manufacturing 



fiocial Studies 



Instructional 
Area . 



* Modal Rankings 

Workshop 
Participants . 



SPAN \ 
Teaohera 



Control 
Group 



English Grammar 1 

Construction Occupations 5 

Consumer*Homemaker 

Occupations 1#7 

Manufacturing 8 

Mathematics 1*2 

Transportation ' Occupations 6 

Science 4 

Social Studies . > 3 



7 
6 
2 
8 
4 
3 



1 
7 

5 
6 

1 

1 

e 

4 
4 



r 



APPENDIX 3 



REVISED WESTBRiOOK OCCUPATIONAL MATURITY SCALE 
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TEST.l 

1« Mike had some Job training in high school and worked hard to graduate. He 

is stp:ong» dependable and 'cheerful • He is good at doing things with liis hands, 
and he likes to work outside • Mike likes other people. Now He has one of 
these Jobs. Which ijoh^ do you think he has? . ^ 

A* ; Payroll clez;k t • • c ' . • 

B. Truck driver 

C. -Brick mason 

D. 'Night watchinan ^ ' r 

E. l' don't know 



2. Which job requires the LEAST education? 

, X. ^ Typist . , ^ ^ ' 

B« Instrument maker 

C. Wrapper . ' ' 
b. ^Advelitlslng copywriter 
E. I don't know 

3. Which one carries luggafge in a hotel? 

A. Ush»r-. ' ' c* • 

. B. Waiter 

Cl Caretaker • 

D. Porter I 

E. I don't kaow ^ 

4. Bill likes people and has always been interested in the lives and customs of : 
others « He'^is friendly and outgoing/ but also a good listener. He di,d well in 
history and other social science courses In high school and studied sociology 
In college. He joined xhe Peace Corps after graduation, before settling down 

' in a particular job.^ He is now in on& of the following occupations* *^jich one 
seems to you to be the most likely one for him to be in? 

A. College professor ^ 

B. Playground director \ . 

C. ^P^al caseworker * 
D« ' Tpwn manager 
B. • I don't know 
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5. When Tom was a boy, he had pets of ii^ny kinds. He always shoved love and*' 
understanding for animals. In high.schooj. he did his best work in chemistry 
and biology. Tom stays in good shape becaut»e he enjoys outdoor activities 
at all times of the year. In college he studied the physica]. and biologioal 
sciences. After graduation he ve^t dn for the special traitiing reqliiVed for' 
bis chosen field. H<e is nbv in one the following Jobs. Which one do you 
think.it is? ' / 



A. Animal ttainer 

B. Veterinarian 

C. Hunting guide 

D. Jockey 

E. I don't know 



6. Which Job is NOT in 'the fie^d of PHARMACOLOGY? 



A. Compositor 

B. -^ Bacteriologist 
. C. Biologist 

0.' Chemist 

E. . I don't know 



7. Which Job doles NOT require special schooling 



A. Cab dri^^er 

B. Nurse 

Computet programmer 

D. Barber J 

E. I dpn*t know ^ 



/ 



8. An* OPTOMETRIST: 

A. Treats diseases o^the mind. 

B. Helps people improve their sight. 

C. Provides^nformation on use of drugs, 

D. Treats .bone diseases. 

E. I don't know 

9^"^ Which one usually makes the MOST money? 

A^ Fireman 

B. Chemist " » 

C- Typist 

. D. Nurse ^ ^ 

E. Butcher . 
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10 • Imagination 19 most iipportant In wMch job? ' 

A. AdVertlslpg artist 

Bi Electrician 

C/ Social worker ' 

D« Librarian 

E« I don* t know 

\ ■ • 

11* Which of the following works late at night most often? j 

Bank clerk j 
B« School teacher 
. C, Barber • 

D. Newspaper printer 
£• Auto mechanic 

12. Mary graduated from a hlgn school where she took several business courses* > 
\Mary was. not good Ih English,* but her favorite activity was /the Dramatic 
^Club. siie Is a oool and alj^rt girl, and she likes ta be with other people. 
Now she has one of the following Jobs. Which Job do'you think It Is? 

A, Mall ^lerk • ^ » * \ / 

B. Receptionist 
Stenographer 

D, Secretjary - v . 

E. I don ' t know 




13. Wh^t kind of woifk Is usually done by a VETERINARIAN? 



A. Sells feed and grain 
'*B« Repali^s farm machitiery 

C. Works with retired soldiers ' 

D. ' Takes care of animals 

E. I don*t know 

1A« In. the Army Joe was a paratrooper. In which job can he use this tralnlngf 

A. Air Freight delivery v • 
B^ Forest fire fighter 

C. , Truck driver 

D. Lumberjaclc^ 



E. jl don't knowl 



15. Which job does NOT require a college education? 

. • r 

A, Choreogtaphrr 

B. Physicist 

C« Mathematician 
D, Psychiatrist 
E« I don^t know 
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16. Which job is NOT In the field of EDUCATION? 

A. Teacher 

B. Lawyer 

C. Counselor 

D. Principal 

E. I don't know 

17. Interest in reading and studying is most helpful in which Job? 

A. Historian 

B. Dressmaker ^ 
Legal clerk ^ 

ly. Typesetter 
I don't know 

X%. ' Ah AVIATOR: 

A. Fixes equipment on an airplane 

B. Checks on the operation of equipment on an airplane 

C. Tells people what time the planes leave 

D. Designs and builds airplanes 
E*. I don't know * 

19^1, UTiich one p^'ts business papers in the right places? . . ' 

# 

A. Of f ice* boy - 

B. File clerk ' ^ - 

C. Secretary 

D. Typiac * ' - 

. E. \ dotl't know . * ' ^ 

20. Tom likes to draw, and he i^s good at it. In high school hj.s favorite subjects 
were itfath and science. He made his lowest grades in English. After he Joined 
the Art Club, he had his drawings And pictures in several shows. Tom is shy 
around people; he likes tp do things alone or 'with one, or two others. After 
high school, he, went to a technical school. Which job do you think he has now? 

A. Sftage set designer 

B. Plumber ^ . ' 

C. Children's book illustrator ^' 

D. Engineer 

E. ^I don't know * . 



ERIC 
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TEST 2 

1. Wl^lch of the following spends the LEAST am<dunt of time outdoors? 

A. Athlete - 

B. Teacher • ^ 
, C. Farmer 

D; Mailman * * 

B. I don't know ^/^\ 

2^ Vhlch one would help people In making arrangements for an out-of-town trip? 

A. Airline stewardess 

B» Travel agent • r 

C. Porter l( . 

D. Usher 

E. I don't know „ 

3. An INSURANCE AGENT: 

m ' 

k. Sells policies 'which protect against losses. 

B. Sells houses and land* 

C. Gets loans for repair of d^a^d property. 

D. ' Reviews policy appllcatlpfts tro see how risky they are. 

E. I don't; know. 

4. What kind of work Is usually done by an ACCOUNTANT? 

A. Collects mo^ey for bills 

f B. Sells stock$ and bonds 

C« Keeps business records 

D. Writes descriptions of accidents 

E. »I don't know 

5. What does a NURSERYMAN do? . ' ^ 

A. Grows tobacco % 

B. Grows vegetables 

C. Manages a kindergarten 

D. Grows flowery 

E. I don't know 

♦ 

6. Which one makes metal printing plates? 

A. Engraver ^ 

B. Assembler 

'C. Electronic technician — 

D. Engineering technician 

E. I don't know 
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Page 2 ^ 

y.^^^Soh., a coQperatlve and smart boy, was well-liked by other students. He made 
very good grades In all subjects. Although he liked young people, he did not 
want to teach. His friends always found It easy to. talk to him. They were 
, not surprised when he went to a School of Sqclal Work after high school. 
After he got his college degree, he did more school i:ork to be certified for 
his chosen field of work. Which job do you think he has? 
/• 

A. YMCA director • 

B. School counselor 

C. Pdlice chief 

• p. Minister 

E. I don* t know 

8% Which one di^s^gns buildings? 

' A. Mechanic ^ - 

• B., Architect * \ 

C. Surveyor 

D. Engineer 

"E; I don't know v ' 

9. Which job does NOT, require special schooling? 

• A. Cashier ► ' 

B. Nurse ^ \ 

C. Barber - , 

D. Stewardess 

\E. 1 don't know ^ ' 

•10. A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: 

A. Raises and sells plants and shrubs. 

B. ' Plans and designs the outside of a building. 

C. Draws city zoning mapi. ( 
D^ Plans^ and designs outdoor areas. 

E. I dot('t know. 

A 

11. Knowing how to fix things is most important in'vhij:h job?. 

A. Typist ^. . 

B, Paper hanger ! - . , 

• C» Electrician 

D. Hairdresser ' ' ^ 
£♦ I don' t know 



/ 



I 
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12, Alice Is a very lively, friendly girl. In high school she took part In all 
sports activities. In coll-ege she studied physical education* She likes 
working with people. She is considered dependable by otheI^ students. In 
college Alice was elected tcLgeyeral important student offices. Which job 
do you think she has now? ^ ^ 



lOA 



A. High school physical education teacher 

B, Social worker ^ ^ . 
C* Medical technician 1 

D, Navy nurse I 

E, I don*t know 

13, An ASTRONOMER: 

A, Studies the stars of the universe. 

B, Studies the forms of energy and matter, 

C, Predicts the future from the stats. 

D, Makes rings, pins, and other jewelry by hand, * 

E, I don* t know 

lA, Creativity is necessary in which job? - ^ 

A, Architect 

B, Home economist , , 
Accountant 

D, Statistician • 

E, I don*t know 

15, ^ Which one seats people in a theate^ or auditoritim? . , 

A, Usher ' ^ 

B, Waiter . ' 

C, Porter ' ' 

D, Stewardess • ^ • 

E, ' I don* t know 

16, Ed worked^ hard to get through high' school where he toot: some business courses, 
but he wartted a job that would keep him out-of-doors. Tests sl\pwed that he 
didn*t have much mechanical aptitude. He has an easy-going personality and . 

* excellent health,- He has always liked to do things where he wouldn*t be ^ 
around too many people. He is now ih -one of the following jobs, *Which one 
do you think he, is in? ^ 



A, Bus driver 

B, Construction foreman 

C, Mail carrier 

D, Auto repairman 

E, I don*t know ; 



/ 
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17. Which job rj^quires the LEltex education? 

A. Licensed practical. nurse, 

B. Registered nurse 

C. Electrical engineer 

D. Dentist. 

E. I don't know 
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18. Which one does the LEAST amount of yalclng? 

* ^ ' A. Milkman 
B. Qraneman 
' " C. Mailman 

^ 

D. Policeman 

E. I don't know 

19. Which one usually makes the MO^T money? 

A. Optometrist 

B. ' Offipe equipment serviceman 

C. Gardener 

D. Construction worker 

E. Mall carrier 



20. 



Bill dropped out of high school. He worked as a mechanic's help^er befpre^he 
decided to go back to night school for his diploma. He'like^ to- be. around 
people and has a cheerful personality. He tinkers on cars alot, and likes 
tc travel around* (o see different places*. He l4l a depend^able person and 
level-headed in emergencies. He is now in one Af tbe following Jobs. Which 



Job do you think he has?* 



A. Garage mechanic 

B. Policeman 

^C. -Interstate bus driver 

D. Automobile assemblyline worker 

E. I don'jt know 
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!• As Phil grew up In the country, he was alwa/s watching things grow. He liked 
to be out-of~d6ors. He was happiest when he could hunt or fish by/ himself or 
with a friend. He ^d average work in high school and then went to an agri- 
cultural <co liege for two ye^rs. He is quiet, easygoing, and patient. He is 
not very good at doing things with his hands. He is now in one of the follow- 
ing jobs. Which job do you think he has? ^ 

A. Soil chemist ' 

B. ^^ Tractor salesman 

C. . Greenhouse E^ursery operator • . ' 

D. Forem^^n J|g^^fcato packinghouse C 

.E. I don't yjXm^ V * . • 

1^..^ Which job requires the LEAST training? 

A. Astronaut ' ^ * " 

B. Telephone operator ^ ' 
Cvb Doctor , 

Di Hair stylist \ . 

r don't know ' • '/^ ' 

3. f he. ability tct speak and debate is necessary for which job? 

A. Concert singer " # ^ 

B. Policeman ^ , 

C. Cdb driver 

D. Lawyer 

E. I don't know 

4. Which one fills prescriptions for drugs and medicines? 

A. Chemist 

B. . PRysicj^t " " * 

C. Pharmacist 

D. Pharmacologist 

E. I don't know 

.5. Which job is in the area of OCEANOGRAPHY? 

7 ^ 

k. Marine geologist 

B. Botanist 

C. Anthropologist 

D. Archedlogist 

E. I doa't know 
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6« Which of these works under, the most dangerous conditions? 

i ■ . * 

k. Gardetxer 

B. Librarian 

C. Messenger boy 

D. Policeman ' 

E. Butcher * 

7« Harry is good at doing things with his hands and is good in art. In high 
school he 'made average grades. After high school he went to a technical 
' scl^ool for two years to take commercial art . Harry has a way of talking 
that makes people comfortable. He also has good business sense. When he 
was a child, photography was his hobby. What job do' you think he has jiow? 

, A. Art , museum* director 

B. Commercial photographed * ^ 

C . Surveyor • * . ^ 

D. Historian 

• E. I don' t know 

8. 'Which job is 'NOT in the field of ENTERTAINMENT? . / ' 

A. Musician, j ' ' ^ 

B^yRi^jiapist . 
^^^e*; Choreographer 

D. Acrobat * ^ 

• E. I don't* know 

i > ^ 

9« A college^ education is NOT required tq be a: 

-> * • ^ . * 

A. Chemist . ' 

•B. Doctor ^ . / , 

C. Architect ^ ' ' , 

D. Carpenter > 
£, I don't know 

10, Being strong is necessary in which job? 

A. Lumberjack 

B. Heavy equipment operator ^ • 

C. Messenger boy 

D. Butcher * . . 

E. I don't know 

11. Which one usually makes the MOST money? * . 

■ # 

A. Tool maker * 

B. Fisherman * 

C. Personnel vorker 

D. Xhemical engineer 
E« Auto mechanic 
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12. A college education is usually needed to be a? 



) 



A. Receptionist 

£• Geologist 

C. Actress 

D, Copywriter 

' E. I don' t -know 



13. Which job is in the area of LAW ENFORCEMENT? 

A. Accountant 

B. Stockbroker ^ • ' 

C. Firefighter " • 
JudgB^ 

'■>£. I 'don't know > 

14« Which one usually* makes the MOST money? 

A. Architect 

B. Teacher 

C. Forester ' ' 

D. Toolmaker < o 

E. Brickiuason , ^ 

i 

15.. Practice fixing meals is most useful for which job? 

A. Waiter - • - 

B. Dishwasher ^- 

C. Dietician ^ 

D. Bartender 

£• 1 don't know . * 



i 



16. Which job requires thfe MOST education? 

A. Barber 

B. Mechanic 

• C. Laboratory technician 

D. Secretary 

E. I don't know 

17. A Certified Public Accountant ^ 

A. Decides what to selli , 

B. Lacatcfs and hires wo])|kers. 

C. Builds up the public ideas of a business. 

D. Figures out and studies business records. 

E. I don't know 
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18« A college education Is^NOT required to be a 

A, Chemist 

B. Architect 
C Mechanic 

D. Agrononi:j.st 
£• I ^on' t know 

19. Which job requires a college degree? 

A. Oilwell driller 
* B. Window decorator 
\ C. Policeisan 

Landscape architect * 

E. I don' t know 

%. Which job is NOT in the HOTJSL INDUSTRY? 

A. Surveyor 

B. Caterer 

C. Bellboy 

D. Cashier 

E. I don' t know ' 
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!• In high school John did Vail In mathematics and science. , He Is a neat person 
who keeps everything in the right place. He Is A good maA^ger. He was elec- 
ted president of several high school and college organizations « He had part- 
time summer jobs In a hospital laboratory « John always hoped that someday ' 
he could manage a business of his own. John had to graduate frbm a special 
kind of college to get ready for his job. He also had to- get a sjtate license 
to practice it. Which job do you think J(ilin has? 

) 

A« /Accountant \ 

B. Pharmacist ^ ^ ' 

C. Pilot '^^ 
Lawyer * ^ . * 

E. I don't know 

2. Which job takes the LEAST training? * . 

A. Secretary jf 

B. Carpenter ^ 

C. Mailman . < ? 

D. Hair stylist ^ . 

E. I don't know ' ' . . \ > * ^ 

k. ■ « 

.3.\.Which job is NOT in the field of agriculture? . ^ 

A. Laborer * , • ' * ' 

B. Farmer ^ 

C. Conservationist ^ \' 

D. .Physician 

' E. I don't know 

A. Which one woi:ks outdoors most often? ^ ^ • 

A. Dressmaker ♦ • ^ . 

B. .Cashier ^ 

C. Ski instructor , " 
6. Cook 

E. Window Decorator ' x 
5. ^ Which Job is NOT in the fie^d of OFFICE WORK? 

A. Stenographer . * ^ • , 

B. Accountant 

C. Bookkeeper ^N^/^ 

D. Photographer - . ^ - 

E. I don't know 
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6. Interest In the way people act. with eachy^her Is necessary for which job? 

A. Mechanical engineer 

' B. Psychotherapist ^ ^ ; 

C. Computer programmer . ' 

D. Concert singer 

>:. "1 don't know . ' ' ^ ' ^ 

^ ... . 

7. Which job Is most likely t9 be learne4 through on-the-job training? 



A., Civil engineer . 

* B. Printing press ojperator - 
C. Architect 

. D. Pharmacist * ' . 

E. I don't know ^ ^ 

.8.^ Experience in A-H Clubs is most helpful for which job^ 

A. Lumberjack . 

B. Fisherman ^ 

C. Sales clerk - 

D. Farmer ' 
' . E. I don "^t, know ' 

9. Which job is NOT in the field ot HEALTH? 

A. Therapist . . 

B. Physician 

• C. Choreographer , 
'D. Nurse 

' ' E* I don ' t know 
' * ■ ' - ' ' ' 

10. Which one works at home most frequently? 

• s , - 

^ A. Author 

B. Industrial engineer 

C. Surveyor , i ' 

D. ^ Poll intetrviewer 

E. Longshoreman 

V ^ ^ 

11. Which one usually makes the MOST money? 

A. Farmer 

B. Dentist 

C. Mail carr.ier , 

D. • Salesman ^ ' 

E. Nurse 
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12. Interests in sports are necessary for which job? ^ ' 

A. Anthropologist 
B« Forester 

C. Fisherman 

B. Athletic director / 
£• I ddn*t knov 

.13. Vnilch one Is away from home most often? 

t " ' . ■' ' 

A. Farmer * / ' \ ^ , 

B. Xeicher 

* Commercial pilot . 
p. Policeman 

E. Accountant ^ . t • 

' 14. A person who has a fear of heights \jK>uld NOT likely eater whi^h occupation' 

A. Telephone lineman 

' B. Dressmaker * » 

C. Window decorator 
D« Carpenter 

E. i don't kftow 
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15. Which one has to know the MOST about grammar? 
> A. Surveyor 

/-B. Mechanic ^ 
Ct Secretary ^ • ' 

D. Engineer 

E' I don * t know f 

16. Which one advises people about legal claims or rights? 

^ A. Judge ^ 

B. Accountant • , 

C. Lawyer 

D. J Lecturer 

E. I don't kn^w 

17. Which job is NOT In the field of ART? . 

I ' A* 'Illustrator ^ . , ' 

B. Typist 

C. Designer , ' ^ 

D. , Sculptor 

£• I don't kx\ow 
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18. Which job is found in the RESTAURANT INDUSTRY? 

A. Chef • - . f 

B. Librarian " ' . * • 

C. Machinist , * ' \ * 

D. Statistician 

E. I don' t know 

19. In high school Roy was an excellent student. He was in many activities, and 
was always busy organizing and directing- student government projects. In 
college he took accounting and economics. He w^nt on to graduate school' with 
a grant from U.S. Public Health Service, i^oy has a lo.t of energy. He is 
active in sports, and he has a special skill for public speaking. Which Job 
do you think he, has now? 

A. Medical doctor • * ^ 

B. Pharmacist , * $ 

C. Hospital administrator 

D. Football coach 

E. I 4on*t know 

20. Which Job requires special training? 

A. Gardener^ 

B. Electricistn 

C. Messenger boy ' ' • > 

D. Construction laborer " 

E. I don' t know 
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1. Which Job Is NOT In the field of COSMETOLOGY? 

V 

A. Seamstress ' 

B. Manicurist 

C. Stylist 

D. Pedlcurlst 

E. I don't know , ' ^. 
y- 2, Good taste In colors is necessary for which jop? 

A. Sociologist \ 

B. Surgeon 

C. Interior decorator 

D. High school teacher ' \, 

E. I don't know ^ . 

3. Which Jpb is NOT in the field of AVIATION? / 

A, Flight engineer ^ 

B. Copywriter ' 
. C. Stewardess 

D. Navlgatof 

E. I don't know 

4. Which one would select paintings to fit the decor of a home? 

. " A. Arranger 

B. Choreographer 

C. Interior designer 

D. Fashion designer 

E. I don't know 

5. Which job is in the field of SALES? ' 

• "» * • 

A. Insurance broker 

B. Bank clerk 

C. Psychologist . . 

D. Craneman ' ' • 

E. I don't ki^ow 

6. A hobby of rock collecting' and cave exploration is most useful for which 
Job? 

A. Biologist 

B. * oil-welL' driller 

C. Geologist * 

D. Bricklayer . , 

E. I don't know 
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?• Experience as a kitchen helper is most useful for which job? 

A« Restaurant cook 

B. Instrument maker 

C. Gardener 

D. Nurse 

E. I don't know 
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8. Which Job is in a DRIVING OCCUPATION? 

k. ' Auto mechanic 

B. Flame cutter 

C. Routeman 

D. Hlgt^way suirveyor * 
£• I don't know 



9. Which onQ would engineer the building of a space craft? ^ 

A. Aeronautical engineer 

' B. Electrical engineer 

C* Electronic engineer 

D. Mechanical engineer 

I don't know • 

\ 

10. mich job requires the LEAST training? 

A. - Hair stylist 

B. Mailman 

C. Secrertary • * , . 
». Pilot . » 

E. I don't know^ 



11. Which *pf the ^following spends the MOST- amount of tinje at a desk? 

A. PoJLiceman , ft* 

B. Ab^ress ' 

C. Carpenter ^ . • 
' D. Secretary 

E. I don't know ^ . * 



^12. Which does NOT have to work with tools? 



A. ^^rber 

B. Mechanic 
-C. Carpenter 
D. Milkman 

E« I don't know 
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13. Which one usually makes the MOST money? 

A« Lawyer 

B. Librarian 

C. Automobile mechanic 

D. Bank teller 

E. Peddler 

lA. What' kind of work does a SURVEYOR do? 

A. Sells stocks and bonds 

B. Oversees workers, in a factory 

C. Determines property 14.nes 

D. Designs roads and highways 

E. I don't know 

15. Which job usually requires the MOST education? 

A. Chemical enj^ineer 

B. Teacher 

C . Surveyor 

D. Surgeon 

E. I don't know 

16. Which one makes the MOST money usually? 

A. Law clerk 

B. Psychotherapist 

C. Cashier 

D. Social worker 

E. Night watchman 

17. Working odd hours is NOT important in which occupation? 

A. Sales clerk 

B. Newspaper reporter 

C. Electrical engineer 

D. Mail carrier 

E. I don't know 

18. Which job is NOT in the field of CONSTRUCTION? 

A. Surveyor 

B. Architect 

C. Carpenter 

D. Mechanic 

E. I don't know 
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19. Which job requires the MOST training! 

A. Sales clerk 

B. Baker ^ 

C. Machinist w 

D. Telephone operator 

E. I don't know 
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20. John was an average student ±n high school; but he had a hard time in college, 
where he had chosen economics as his major subject. He worked ^art- time at a 
restaurant during all of his college years, and eventually became assistant, 
to the manager. He gets along well with other people and is a good talker. 
He is now in one of the following jobs. Which job do you thi*nk he has? 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



High school social studies teacher 
Salesman for a frozen food company 
Hotel manager 
Restaurant operator 
I don' t "know 
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1. Which job is in the field of AGRICULTURE? 

A. Farmer 

B. Hair stylist 

C. Housewife 

D. Carpenter 

E« I don't know 

2. Which job Is NOT ta the field of PUBLISHING? 

A. Editor 

B. Author 

C. Pianist 

D. Printer 

E. I don't know 



3. Which job is NOT in the field of TRANSPORTATION? 

A. Truck driver v 

B. Stewardess 

C. Mechanic 

D. Architect 

E. I'^on't know 

4. Which job ijs NOT in the field of PERSONNEL? 
A* Interviewer 

B. Veterinarian - * 

C. ' Pei;sQnnel clerk 

D. Psychologist * - . 
E* I don't know' 

5. Jane graduated from a consolidated high school in a rural area. She was 
active in A-H programs and especially enjoyed the home management and food 
processing projects that she worked on. She was very good at organizing 
and managing home economics club projects in high school. Her best grades 
were in chemistry, biology, and mathematics; her poorest ones were in English*. 
She went on to a four-year science program at the state university. She is 
now in one of the following occupations. Which job do you think she has? 

' A. Food editor for a newspaper 

B. Dietitian 

C. Elementary schoQl teacher 

0. Waitress • / 

E. I don^t know 
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6. Which of these works MOST with groups ofxpeople? 

• 

A. 'Teacher 

B. Mailman 
Secretary 

D, Chemist 

E. I don' t know - . 
?• Which Job requires the LEAST knowledge of mathematics? 

A. Teacher 

B. Pilot 

€• Mailman ' - . 

D. Store clerk 

E. I don't know 

8. Which otie makes the MOST money? 

A. . Hotel front office clerk 

B. Hotel bell boy * 

C. Hotel manager 

D. Cook 

E. Maid 

9. Which job requires the LEAST trainitig? 

A. Athlete 

• B. Policeman 

C. Mechanic 
' D.. Milkman 

E. I don't know 

* 

10. Marine biologists us<2ally have at least: ^ 

A A college degree ^ o 

B. A high school diploma 

C» Two years of high 'school 

D. A grade school education 

E. I don' t know 

11. Which job requires the LL^ST training*? f - - 

A. Elevator repairman 

B. T.V. repairman 

C. Longshoreman 

D. Bonkjkeeper ^ . 

E. I don't know • ^ ' , 
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12. Interest In ^ibiping others IS necessary for which job? 



A. T.V, repairman 

B. Nurse 

C . Fanner 

D. Stenographer 

E. I don't know 

13. The skill of sewing is most useful for which job? 

A. Nurse ' 

B/ Seamstress 

C. Surgeon 

D. Interior decorator 

E. I don't know ' , 



14. The ability to express oneself in writing IS necessary in which job 

A. Civil engineer 

B. Actor 

C. Secretary 

D. Author ^ 

E. I don't know 

15. Success in writing stories IS necessary for which job? 

A. Journalist 

B. Playground director 

C. Aircraft mechanic 

D. Physical therapist 

E. I don'.t know 

16. A C^OIPENTER: > 

f ■ 

A. Finishes concrete surfaces. 

B. Makes walls and chimneys from brick. 

C. Puts up the wood framework in buildings. 

D. Covers pipes and boilers with Insulation. 

E. I don't know 

17. What kind of work is done by a DIETICIAN? 

A. Sterilizes instruments in a dental clinic. 

B. Supervises exercise and weight control at health clubs. 

C. Sells books on liow to reduce, 

D. Plans menus and supervises preparation of meals. 

E. I don't know 
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18. A PHARMAC^rST: 
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A. Helps persons with bone diseases to overcome their problems. 

B. Treats people's illnesses and prescribes medicines. 

C. Sells drugs and medicines and tells how to use them. 

D. Studies the processes that food is digested. 

E. 1 don't know ^ J 

19. Which one handles payments and withdrawals in a bank? 

Jjt. Teller % 
B. Cashier 
C; Bookkeeper 

D. Currency sorter ^ 

E. I don't know ' , 

i ^ • * 

20. A DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT SERVICEMAN: 

A. Repairs and maintains traffic Cjpunters 

B. Repairs and services dictating machines 

C. Maintains and repairs duplicating machines 

D. Installs and maintains computers » ^ 

E. I don't know 
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GORDON OCCUPATIONAL CHECK LIST 



BEST copy AVAILABLE 

Gordon Occupational Check List 



BY LEONARD V. GORDON 



NAME: 



DATE, 



GRADE OR CLASS . 
SCHOOL 



.AGE 



SEX- 



CITY OR TOWN 



TOTAL 



DIRECTIONS 

This Check List was prepared to help you indicate the kinds of work you are inter- 
ested in doing. It includes a list of activities that are performed in many different 
kinds of jobs. You are asked- to read the list and underline each activity that you 
would like to do.. 

You may , not be completely familiar with sorap of the activities. Some of the activ* 
ities require training that you have not yet had. This need not uVflue&ce your choice. 
Consider each activity and then decide whether, after some training, you i^(Vndd 
like to perform the activity. Underline only those activities that you would like' to 
perform as part of regular, full-time employment. 

These are the steps for you to follow: 

First step: 'Read slowly through the list and when you come to an activity that you 
would like to do on the job, underline it, like this 

149. build or repair barrels or kegs * 

Second step: After ^ou have gone through the entire list« look back over all the 
activities that you have underlined. Then circle the numbers in front of the activ- 
ities that you would like to do the very most, like this 



(14 ^ build or repair barPels or kegs 
Third step: Answer the questions on pages S and 6. 

m 
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First Step: Read the lisl slowly, and as you come to an activity that you would like to do as 
|Kurt of a full*>tiiiie job, underline it 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1. sort and deliver mail, messages and packages 

2. do routine sorting, numbering a^d ^^tapling 

3. operate a duplicating machine 

4. file letters, bills and receipts 

5. type routine tetters and statements*" 

6. keep records of goods received and t^tock on hand 

7. select and package goods ordered by ctistomers 
8* determine the best routes for deliveries 



0|>erate telephone sv/itchboard 
r/nfc 



42. gather/nfomiation for reports or catalogs 

43. read a^d answer customers* letters 

44. receive and make appointments for callers 

45. get information from charge account applicants 

46. give information or directions to customer^ 

47. type letters from dictation or dictaphone 

48. work as a private secretary - / 



9. grow fruits or nuts commercially 

10. grow a variety of vegetables for market 
11* grow wheat* oats, barley or rye 

12. . breed and raise livestock 

13. raise chickensTor eggs or meat 

14. maintain^a herd of cattle for milk production 
IS., tsain or lake care of horses 

16. perform a variefy of duties on a small farm 



49. operate a tractor or other machinery on a farm 

50. plant or tare for flowers, shrubs or lawns 

51. grpw trees, plants and flov^'ers in a nursery 

52. work as part of, a survey crew 

53. help explore for mineral o'r oil deposits 

54. hejp maintain campgrounds in a national forest ] 
SS: trap game for meat, skins, or. for live sale 

56. be a hunting or fishing guide 



17. , sort, grade and pack fruits and vegetables 

18. cook fruity vegetables or meats for canning 
*I9. operate can*sealing equipment in a cannery 
20. make, wrap and package candies 

, 21. grade food products accordingio Quality 
22. operate pasteurizing equipment in a dairy 



23y bake bread, cake or pastry in a bakery 
24. cut and trin^ meat in a market 



2S. make cr alter clothing « 

'26. operate' a loom or knitting machine 

27. dye cloth in a dyeing machine 

28. cut fabric or leather according to a pattern 

29. sew heavy fabric on a power sewing machine 

30. wash or iron clothing in a laundry . 

• 34. ' dry-clean or prifis suits and other garments 

32. repair shoes and o^her leather goods 



57. pour molten metal into molds 

58. melt ore to extract the metal 

59. make objects from sheet copper or brass 

60. make parts or objects out of sheet metdfl 

61. make tanks or boilers out of steel plate 

62. fuse metal parts together by welding 

63. cut» groove and shape metal by mac^me 

64. make metal parts by heating and, hammering 

' •» 

65. fire and tend a large commercial furnace 

66. maintain proper steam pressure in a boiler 

67. make patterns for cutting or casting 

68. plate metal objects with nickel, silver or gold 

69. plan designs for dies, tools, jigs and fixtures 

70. make or repair shop tools or parts 

71. move or install heavy industrial machihery 

72. load or unload trucks or ship's cargo 



33. clean and maintain office or^othcr buildings 

34. make beds and clean rooms in a hotel 

35. cai^ry baggage and perform services in a hotel 

36. register and assign rooms to hotel guests 

37. make travel arrangements for people 

38. attend to the comfort of airline passengers 

39. inake all arrangements for large social alTairs 

40. sort, shelve and check out books in a library 



73. work behind a soda fountain 

74. prepare or cook food in a restaurant 

75. work as a helper in a restaurant kil^hen ) 

76. wait on table in a restaurant or club 

77. be in charge of a dining room or private club 

78. seat patrons at a theater or at sporting events 

79. give haircuts an'S shaves 

80. give facials, shampoos, or s\ylc hair 
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8t. keep accurate records of sales and payments 

• S2. check entries in records and bills Tor accuracy 

'83. compute wages of cbmpnny employees 

84. prepare bills and invoices for customers 

85. perform computations on a calculatinj^ machine 

86. operate a key punch or other business machines 

87. handle deposits ahd withdrawals in a bank 

88. work as a cashier in a store or restaurant 

89. mine for metal ore or coal 

90. blast with dynamite or nitroglycerine 

91. use instruments to detect and measure radiation 
92' do maintenance or construction at great heights ^ 

93. cut, load and haul logs in a forest 

94. work underwater using diving or SCUBA equipment 

95. Aich fish for commercial purposes 

96. be i member of a ship*s crew 

97. assemble parts for fadio of television sets \ 

98. repair radio and television sets 

* 99. repair refrigerator and air conditioning units 

100. , repair electric motors and generators 

101. fix appliances such asj^ns, toasters and irons 
102' operate and maintain broadcasting equipment - 

103. make tests on experimental electronics components 

104. erect and maintain power or telephone lines 

105. straighten automobile fenders and bodjes 

106. repair and overhaul automobile engines 

107. inspect, repair and overhaul aircraft engines 
(08. maintain a ship*s engines, boilers and pumps 

109. keep industrial machinery in operating condition 

1 10. assemble motor parts on a subassembly line 

111. assemble small mechanical units for airplanes 

112. test or evaluate newly designed engines or parts 

113. service automobiles in a gasoline station 

114. drive a taxicab 

11S« be a chauflciy for a company or private family 

1 16. operate a public, bus or streetcar 

117« deliver products over an established route 
11^ work as a conductor on a tailroad . 

1 19. operate a passenger elevator 

120. pilot an airplane for commercial purposes 



121. interview people who apply for jobs 

122. try 16 collect overdue accounts from customers 

123. >^ik with customers about their con>plaints 
134. »k p«>ple questions for an opinion poll 

125. demonstrate new products in a store 

126. take orders from customers over the telephone 

127. set up production scheduled to meet orders 
12%. investigate and settle insurance claims 

129. design jewelry or &ther art objects 

130. design sets for the theater 

131. design new types or styles of wearing apparel ' 

132. create designs for fabrics, wallpaper or linoleDm 

133. paint or decorate pottery or porcelain 

134. prepare advertising copy or displays ^ ^ 

135. arrange displays in store windows or showcases 

136. plan interiors for homes, hotels, or clubs 

137. insl^ill or repair plumbing in hOi res 

138. plaster walls and ceilings 

139. paint houses or buildings . * 

140. er<ect framework, joists and partitions in houses 

141. put, flooring, cabinets and doors in new houses 
142. . apply or fasten roofing to houses 

143. install or connect electrical wiring systems 

144. fit and install gas. water and air pipes 

145. make brick walls, chimneys or fireplaces 

146. finish concrete Surfaces on walks or driveways 

147. cut and shape sandstone, marble or granite 

148. assist in placing steel girders and columns 

149. lift or move objects wilh a crane or hoist 

150. operate a bulldozer, power shovel or grader 

151. drive a heavy truck or van 

152. contract for the building of houses 

153. guard property against theft or illegal entry 

154. stand guard at a plant or building' entrance 

155. inspect establfshmcnts for cleanliness or safety 

156. be in charge qf inmates in a jail or prison 

157. patrol a neighborhood on foot or in a police car 

158. work as a detective or private investigator 

159. assist in fighting fires 

160. be a member of the armed forces 
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sell goods or services to people • ' 20f. 

tell merthandisc or services over (he telephone 202. 

be n salesperson in a department store 203. 

wait on custonicrs in a variety or drug store ^ 204. 

sell merchandise or take orders fcom door to door 2US. ' 

sell goods, at wl^olesale, torstores orxompanies 206. 

tell automobiles or major household appliances 207. 

sell insurance, securities or real estate 208. 

take photographs, develop film and make prints 209. 
sketch or paint pictures of scenes or people ^ 210. 

draw cartoons or illustrations . 211. 
make signs or posters ^ ' 212. 

writt stories, reports %^mews articles 2i3. 

write material Tor telcvis'ion or radio 214. 

obtain engagements for entertainers or speakers ^1*5. 
promote publicity Tor individuals or organizations - 216. 

convert hides tp leather with tanning solution 217. 

mix pigment, oil and thinner to make paint- 218. 

mold clay to make dishes' or pottery ^ 219. 

prepare rubber compounds for, use in making tires 220. 

mold plastic objects by machine 221. 
•make chemical tests or analyses of materials ^ 222. 

operate equipment for makings glass 223. 

operate equipment for producing gasoline from oil 224. 

I5. upholster chairs or couches ' 225. 

K. make, repair or refinish wooden furniture 226. 

pC make or repair jewelry or ornaments 227. 

It. carve designs on wood or stone 228. 

grind lenses for binoculars or spectacles ^ 229. 

clean and repair watches and clocks 230. 

repair, clean and adjust office machines . 231. 

repair locks and change safe combinations * 232. 



operate or manage a small retail shop or store* 
operate or manage a small business or service 
manage a n)otcl or small hotel 
super>'isc foremen ih[ a plant or factory 
be, in charge of an otuce or sales statT 
buy supplies for the use of an organization 
buy and price merchandise for a rctailjtore 
decide whether to^v^ people loans or credit 

operate a projector in a motion picture theater . 

assist with props, lights or cues in a theater 

perform on a stage or in a night club 

perform or appear on rado or television 

be a profcssioaal musician or singer 

be a professional dancer 

work as a model . 

be a professional athlete . 

prepare type or plates for printing 
engrave lettering or designs, in printing plates 
take readings of pressure, temperature and wind 
prepare accurate working plan^ or draw* yk 
check dimensic^nrof parts against a blueprint 
inspect parts or products for flaws or defects 
atisist engineers in design of machine parts, 
take and classify fingerprints ^ 

cliean and remove deposits from people's teeth 

assist a dentist in pulling teeth 

make dental plates, inlays and bridgework 

perform routine tests in a laboratory 

test urine and make blood counts 

take, develop and interpret X-ray pictures 

give first aid treatment (o accident cases ^ . 

assist an undertaker or embalmer 
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lake care of infants or very small children 
assist nurses by bathing and serving patients 
do practical nursing in a private home 
watchi and care for mental patients 
teach handicraft to handicapped persons 
be a companion to a blind or older person 
manage a home for a private family 
care fpr animals in a veterinary hospital 



233. * supervise the play of young children 

234. organize cl^ub activities in a community center 

235. coach athletic games >or teach sports 

236. conduct a group in body building exercises 

237. teach or instruct a class or group 

238. work as ar) interpreter or transjator 

239. act as a guide to sightseers or tourists 

240. * work as a member of a religious organization 
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jDOnd^Stcp: ) Look back over the items you have underlined and circle the numbers In front of 
the activities which you wiuld like to do the yrry most. 



iln_^ Turn to the next pag^ 

fcKJC. 
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Tkied Step: Please answer the following questions: 
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List all tha poetQwtions (jobs) yoa eaa* 
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HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELOR 'RECORD FORM 
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HIGH SCHCX)L 

MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS 
SPAN - COUNSELOR RECORD 
1971 • 72 



r 

This fonn«^should be marked each tine a student has contact with the counseling 
or SPAN office* See reverse side for instructions. 



(4-6) Name (7-8) Grade 

_ _ _ ^ . 1 2 

(9-12) Date of Birth ] | | 1 j (13j Sex \ \ \ \ 



^ Mo. Yr. * M F 

^^^^ \ ^ Check here if student is in a vocationcil program. 

0 1 2 3 ^ 5 ^ 7 8 9 or Conference held re- 

(15) I I I I I i I I { I I more garding selection of 

: ' occupational fi^ld. 

01 2 _3 4 5 6 7 8 9 or' » 

(16) t I I I I I 1 I I 1 more / Student selected a field 

of occupational interest 
ajid iifidicated it positively 
to counselor. ▼ 

^ 

0 1 — 3 — 4 5 ^ Q 9 or Conference held regardiri^ 

(17) y \ \ \ ^11 j l ^ ^ more daily problem or personal 

matter. 

^ 5— ^ ^ ■ ■ 

^^^y \ 1 ^ check here if student enrolled in a summer basic skills program. 
1 

H9) \ . \ Check here if student did NOT complete summer basic skills program. 
0 1 • 2 3 4 S 6 or more 

(20) I I I I t 1 r I Student placed in a co-op program. 

(21) 1 \ Check if ^student failed to complete a co-op work program. Complete 
^ ' next item. 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 or more Check number of months (rounded to 

(22) I I I t I III nearest) he (she) wbrked in incom- 

pleted assignment* 



12^ 



(23) I ' I Check if student failed to complete a second co-op work grograa. 3^30 
C<»nplet6 next item. 



012 3 4 5 6 or more 

(24) \ A 1 \ \ \ \ \ Check number of months (round to nearest) 

he (she) worked on the second incompleted 
assignment. 

1 . 

(25) ^ \ Check if student failed to complete three or more co-op work assign- 

ments « 



(26) I >| Check if student was placed in a job after graduation at least in 
part through effort of counselor (SPAN or Guidance Office) . 



(27-28) What type job? 



012345678 9 or more 



(29) I I i \ i i I \ i □ 



Check each time (up to 9) the 
student wa3 enrolled in pre-employment 
orientation as a part of Project SPAN. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 or more 

(30) I . i \ \ \~T~n 



Check each time (up to 6) the student 
was enrolled in an after school basic 
skills program. 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 or more 

(31) 1 i III "TTI 



Check each time (up to 6) the student 
failed to complete an after school ba- 
sic skills program for which he en- 
rolled. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

There are a number of statements about occupational choice 
igid work listed in this booklet. Occupational choice means the 
^-kfad of job or work that you think you will probably be doing 
when you finish all of your schooling. 

If you agree or mostly agree with the statement, use your 
pencil to blacken the circle in the column headed T on the sep- 
arate answer shee^. If you disagiee or mostly disagree with the 
statement* blacken the circle in the cohimn headed F on the 
answer sheet. Be sure your marks are heaNy and black. Erase 
completely any answer you Nvish to change. 
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1. Once you choose a job, you can't choose another one. 

2. Id order to choose a job, you need to know ^4iat kind of person you are. 

3. I plan to follow the line of work my parents suggest. 

4. I guess everybody has to go to work sooner or later, but I don't look for- 
ward to it. 

5. A person can do any kind of work he wants as long as he tries hard. 

6. I'm not going to worry about choosing an occupation until Yxn out of school. 

7. Your job is important because it determines bow much you can eara 

8. Work is worthwhile mainly because it lets you buy the things you want. 

9. The greatest appeal of a job to me is the opportunity it provides for getting 
' ahead. « 

10. I often daydream about what I want to be, but I really haven't chosen a 
line of work yet. 

11. Knowing what you ate good at* is more important than knowing what you 
like in choosing an occupation. 

12. Your parents probably know better than anybody whjcb occupation you 
should enter. 

13. If I can just help others'^in my work, 111 be happy. 

14. Work is duU and unpleasant 

15. Everyone seems to tell me something different; until now I don't know 
which land of work to choose. ' ~ 

16. I dont know how to go ai^\>ut gettjng into the kind of work I want to do. 

17. Why try to decide upon a job when the future is so uncertain. 

18. I spend a lot of time, wishing I could do work that I know I rmnot ever 
possibly do. 

19. I don t know wh^t courses I should take in school. , 

20. It's probabl) just as easy to be successful in one occupation as it is in 
another. 

21. By the time you are 15« you should h^ve your mind pretty well made up 
about the occupation you intend to enter. 

22. There are so many things to consider in choosing an occupation, it is hard 
to make a decision. 

23. I seFdom think about the job I want to enter. 

24. It doesn't matter which job you choose as long as it pays well. 
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25. You can't go very far wrong by following your parents' advice about which 
job to choose. 

2& Worldag is much like going to school. 

27. I am having difficulty in preparing myself for the work I want to do. 

28. I know very little about die requirements of jobs. 

29. The job I choose has to give me plenty of freedom to do what I want. 

30. The best thing to do is to tiy out several jobs, and then choose the one you 
likebest 

31. There is only one occupation for each person. ^ 

32* Whether you are interested in a partiexilar kind of work is-not as important 
as whether you can do it 

33. I can't understand how some people can be so set about what they want to 
do. 

34. As long as I can remember I've known what kind of work I want to do. 

35. I want to really accomplish something in my workr-to make a great discov* 
ery or earn lots of money or help a great number of people. 

36. You get fnto an occupation mostly by chance. 
37., It's who you know, not what you know, that*s important in a job. 

38. When it comes tQ choosing a job. 111 make up my own min'i. 

39. Choose an occupation which gives you a chance to help others. 

40. When I am trying to study, I often find myself daydreaming about what it 
will be like when I start working. 

41. I have little or no idea of what working will be like. 

42. Choose' an occupation, then plan how to enter it 

43. I really can*t find any work that has much appeal to me. 

44. Choose a job in which ^ou can someday become famous, r 

45. If you have sope doubts about what you. want to do, ask your p^ents or 
friends for advice and suggestions. « 

46. Choose a job which allows yoiT to do what you believe in. 

47. The most important part of work is the pleasure which comes from doing it. 

48. I keep changing my occupational choice. 

49. As far as choosing an occupation is concerned, something will come along 
sooner or later. 

50. Why worry about choosing a job when you don*t have anything to say about 
it any^y. 
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Dear Principal: 

V 

Please complete this brief questionnaire to the best of your knowledge. We are seek- 
ing information which will be helpful in evaluating Project SPAN. Please be honest 
and frank in your responses. You need not identify yourself or school* 

Grades served by your school: ^_ . 

Has your school participated directly in Project SPAN? Yes No 

If yes, for how many years? 

Was the career education emphasis of SPAN adequately pres. ited to you and your 
staff? ^Yes ^No Not sure * 

Do you feel that career education should be a part of the curriculum at your school*? 
Yes ^No ^Not sure\^ 

Do you think that Project SP/^ provides a service of value to your students? 
^Great ^Some ^None ; 

Do you think the school should be responsii)le for providing its students with 
entry-level skills for jobs? Yes No Not sure 

Do you think guidance counselors should be expected to help students get jobs 

as well as help those who seek additional training? Yes No Not sure 

What special difficulties or problems has the SPAN project brought to your school? 



What assistance has the SPAN project given you^ 



Would you like to see the SPAN concept continued in your school? Yes 

-N o Not sure 

Please add any additional comments on the back of this sheet which you think will 
help the SPAN officials evaluate the project. 
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